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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The annual dinner of the University of Chicago which occurs dur- 
ing the week of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
will be held at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Wednesday, February 29, 1928. Tickets may be secured from 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago, for $2.00 each. All alumni 
and former students of the University are cordially invited to attend. 


ARTICLES ON HEALTH AND SANITATION 


The Elementary School Journal will publish during the next two 
years a series of articles prepared by medical authorities and au- 
thorities on public health. The series is being prepared under the 
direction of Dr. William I. Fishbein, school physician of the Labora- 
tory Schools of the University of Chicago, and Dr. H. J. Shaugh- 
nessy, a member of the Department of Bacteriology of the University 
of Chicago. Their statement of the scope and purpose of the series 
is as follows: 

The article by Dr. John M. Dodson which appears in this issue of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal is the first of a series of articles dealing with various 
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aspects of the health of school children and with the major factors which condi- 
tion the hygiene and sanitation of the school. The articles are intended primarily 
for teachers, especially for those in schools where there is no physician or nurse. 
At the present time the great burden of health education and health inspection 
falls upon the teacher; the ideal condition which would provide a physician and 
a nurse in every school has not been attained. 

Subsequent articles in the series will deal with the recognition of physical 
defects and will point out the signs and symptoms by which the teacher may 
recognize the presence of some of the more common abnormalities of the eyes, 
ears, nose and throat, teeth, skin, and the skeletal and muscular systems. There 
will be an article pointing out methods of detecting communicable diseases and 
another on fatigue in relation to the length of the school day. One article will 
deal with chronic diseases of the circulatory, respiratory, and urinary systems. 
Other articles will deal with the hygiene and sanitation of the school, including 
discussions of lighting and ventilation. There will be articles on the mental 
hygiene of normal children, the place of physical education in the school pro- 
gram, and the recognition and correction of malnutrition. The problems of 
accident prevention and first aid in so far as they affect the school will be dis- 
cussed. 

The preparation necessary to enable the teacher to supervise a classroom 
health program and to maintain the hygiene of the schoolroom will be considered 
in connection with the technique of health education. 

The need for correlated effort on the part of the school nurse, the school 
physician, the family, and the family physician in furthering the health of the 
child will be emphasized, and the effect of a school health program on the health 
of the community will be considered. 

An attempt has been made to have all the articles written in simple, non- 
technical language but at the same time to have them authoritative and as 
comprehensive as is possible in the narrow confines of the available space. _ 


TEACHING THE ART OF STUDY 


Superintendent William J. O’Shea, of New York City, has issued 
a circular to district superintendents and principals on teaching the 
art of study. The circular is an abstract of a series of addresses made 
by district superintendents and is so stimulating that it is quoted in 
full. 
I. Causes of deficiency in the art of study. 
1. Social. 

a) Home conditions; lack of time, due to working outside of school 
hours, religious instruction, music lessons; foreign language spoken 
in the home. 

2. Physical. 
a) At home, lack of proper physical conditions, such as suitable furni- 
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ture, writing equipment, ventilation, quiet; in school, comparatively 
little time for study. 
3. Psychological. 

a) Difficulty of concentration; lack of interest and incentive; lack of 
skill in mechanics of reading. Pupils lack the power to grasp the 
central idea of the paragraph or the leading idea of the selection; they 
lack the ability to understand an assignment; they have little sense 
of relative values; they lack the power to neglect parts of books not 
needed for their purposes. They do not know when to skim and 
when to read in detail; that is to say, they lack the power to vary 
the tempo of study. There is psychological inertia to overcome in 
getting started. There may be an unsatisfactory emotional state. 
In many cases rote memory is dominant. Dawdling is a common 
fault. If we assign drill lessons, pupils often contract habits of in- 
attention and carelessness. If we assign memory work, they memo- 
rize a phrase at a time, mispronouncing or omitting words. If we 
assign history or geography, we assume that they know how to read, 
whereas very few pupils actually read fluently and understandingly. 
They can call words, but they cannot actually read in the sense of 
comprehending, comparing, consulting, agreeing, or disagreeing. 

4. Pedagogical. 

a) Occasionally the teachers do not make the best use of the study 
period. It is not the time for writing up roll books, cleaning desk 
drawers, or attending to minor routine matters. Many children are 
permitted to read or study what they wish to study. An overanxious 
or overconscientious teacher often coaches a few backward pupils 
while the rest do as they please. 

b) Frequently home work is improperly assigned, in that the assignment 
is not motivated and the pupils are not given a definite series of 
topics to study. 

5. Administrative. 

a) Perhaps the very organization and administration of large city 
schools, with their crowded classrooms, overloaded curriculum, clock- 
like routine, and “mass production,” make it impossible to foster 
correct habits of study and power of self-direction. 


II. What is study? 
1. Various definitions. 

a) Study involves thinking. Study is deliberate, purposeful, selective 
thinking. Study is the effort to acquire a needed new way of observ- 
ing. Skill in study means power of effective, independent self-direc- 
tion; reflective thinking. 

2. What the pupil does educates. 

a) The school should aim to produce an individual who can direct him- 

self as a learner. 
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Types of study. 

a) Memorizing. 

b) Practice or drill. 

c) Collating or organizing information. 
d) Solving problems. 

e) Finding a new way of observing. 


. Supervised study. 


a) Supervised study is teaching which aims to train a pupil to teach him- 
self; perhaps better called “supervised learning” or “directed study.” 


III. Methods and devices of study. 


I. 


To remove— 

a) Social handicaps. 

b) Physical handicaps. 

c) Psychological difficulties. 
d) Pedagogical ills. ~ 


IV. Special training lessons in study. 


I. 


Finding information. 


. Organization of knowledge. 
. Increase of skill. 
. Comprehension. 
. Retention. 
. Use of books. 
a) Pupils must be taught how to use books; trained to read a paragraph 


for general comprehension and then to extract its thoughts. Too 
often pupils believe that studying is merely memorizing; they think 
they have successfully studied when they can repeat the text word 
for word. They do not understand that the art of studying is often 
the art of omitting. 

b) Textbooks may be considered (1) as books from which to study a 
lesson; (2) as source books of information or problems. 


. Study suggestions by grades. 


a) As the subject matter of the different grades varies, so will the 
technique of supervised study vary. In the fourth year, for example, 
you might start teaching how to study by placing on the blackboard 
a series of questions to be answered from the text. In the fifth and 
sixth years you would train pupils to take advantage of signpost 
paragraphs, topic sentences, and summary sentences and para- 
graphs. In the seventh and eighth years you would train pupils to 
distinguish between the relative values of different parts of a prob- 
lem or subject. In the ninth year pupils will try to make the author’s 
organization their own or to make their own organization of the 
subject matter. Pupils are now able to break up the problem to find 
the essential elements and then to study the relationship of these 
elements one to the other and to the whole. Again, the technique 
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of supervised study varies for the different subjects of the curricu- 

lum. 

8. Study according to ability. 

a) Some pupils require more showing than others. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to group them. The brighter ones do not require your assist- 
ance. After they have completed their own tasks, they may assist 
you in helping the slower ones. But be sure that the pupil, at home 
or in school, is not going to form bad habits. Be sure that he is on 
the right track; and remember also that supervised study is con- 
cerned not so much with how much a pupil learns as with how he 
learns. 

g. Study suggestions by subjects. 

a) Spelling. 

(1) We want to make the pupils feel the responsibility for mastering 
the order of letters in the words. Most of the work during the 
study period should be centered on the individual list. All 
schools should encourage the pupils to keep individual spelling 
lists. If the pupils have been made to keep a list of their mis- 
spelled words in composition work, arithmetic, and so forth, 
and if that individual list is made the basis for constant drilling 
during the study period, you are doing your utmost to bring 
about correct spontaneous spelling. 

(2) The main caution in teaching spelling is not toset the class to 
studying words that they know; it is in attacking the things we 
do not know and endeavoring to sound them out and compre- 
hend them that attention and interest and concentration are 
called into play, and glory and satisfaction are found in the 
conquest. 

b) History. 

(1) For upper grades a full account of how to teach history and to 
teach pupils how to study history is given in Mabel E. Simp- 
son’s Supervised Study in American History, in which many 
assignments are treated in full. 

c) Geography. 

(1) With the open book have the pupils analyze the statements, one 
after another, used by the author. Pupils should be trained to 
criticize the offers made by their fellows of what the language 
means. List on the blackboard the statements finally accepted. 
Have the pupils verify the references made. Use the table of 
contents and the index, if necessary, and encourage pupils to 
ask questions on the text for their fellows to answer in recita- 
tion. To the outline on the board add some questions by the 
teacher to be answered by the text. Show the pupils that the 
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summary expresses the idea of the author in brief form; the 
summary may be memorized if that is thought necessary. 
d) Arithmetic. 

(x) Analyze problems to find (a) what is given, (b) what is re- 
quired, (c) process involved. No arithmetical calculations. 
Check up to discover whether pupils understand the meaning 
of arithmetical terms. 

(2) Find approximations to develop the habit of judging an answer. 
Will it be more or less, etc.? 

(3) Type problems written on board. Class finds similar type in 
textbook. 

(4) Pupils make up problems similar to one in textbook. 

Composition. 

(1) After some outstanding error in grammar or punctuation has 
been pointed out to pupils, let them go through all their com- 
positions to correct this error. 

Use of the dictionary. 

(1) Exercises in alphabetizing; pupils given a list of words to ar- 
range in alphabetical order or to syllabicate. These exercises 
give an opportunity to train pupils to find words quickly and, 
incidentally, to note the correct pronunciation. 

g) Memory gem. 

(1) Read selection through. 

(2) Divide into thought units. 

(3) Re-read to memorize the sequence of thoughts. 

(4) Say thought unit over and over until you can repeat it from 
memory. Say aloud if necessary. Write it. 

(5) Read next thought unit. Say it over. Write it. 

(6) Combine with preceding lines. 

(7) Repeat this process until stanza is learned. 

to. Study assignments by topics. 
11. Study in the departmental system. 
12. Motivating study. 
a) Among the means of motivation, the following are suggested: 
(z) Illustrative material. 
(2) Graphs. 
(a) Class. 
(6) Individual. 
(3) Competition aroused. 
(a) Class. 
(6) Individual. 

(4) Projects initiated. 

(5) Time limit set. 

(6) An audience situation created. 
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(7) Attitude of teacher due to — 
(a) Enthusiasm. 
(6) Complete knowledge of subject. 


. The group system. 


a) The group system is very useful in training pupils to study. Half the 
class is given seat work with definite purpose and the possibility of 
correction in the briefest time. 


. The socialized recitation and study. 


a) The socialized recitation affords a motive for self-instruction, as do 
also the organization of true-false tests and such applications of 
silent reading as the preparation of questions, @ /a “ask me another.” 
Pupils should be encouraged to seek quiet places to study, but they 
should also be inspired to emulate those who mastered their books 
while operating spinning jennies or, with the book tied to the plow 
handle, tilled the farm. Any youth who, like Lincoln, wants to 
learn, will find the way. 


. What to avoid. 


a) Neglect to use textbooks. 

b) Indefinite or excessive lesson assignments. 

c) The teacker-dominated type of recitation. 

d) Memoriter types of recitation. 

e) The transfer of interest from the subject matter to less important 
objectives, such as marks, ratings, demerits, teacher approval or 
disapproval. 


. Home study. 


a) The task assigned should be clean cut; should be problems or 
projects rather than pages; should be closely related to work actual- 
ly taken up in a class; or it should be a continuation of the super- 
vised study. 

b) It is desirable to assign as little home work as possible; and usually 
written work should not be required at home, since many homes 
have no proper facilities for writing. 


. Relation of teaching to study. 


a) The teacher is ordinarily the initiator and leads the pupils to an 
understanding of the assignment and to an assimilation of the sub- 
ject, while the pupil is passive. By such a procedure the pupil does 
not learn to master the assignment by himself. In the study of an 
assignment, the pupil must be taught to approach it and to learn it 
as the teacher has done. He has to lead himself and not be a follow- 
er. He raust analyze the lesson; see it in as many relations as 
possible; question himself as the teacher questions him; ask himself 
whether he understands all phases of the subject. In a word, study 
is thinking, and teaching a child to study is to teach him to think. 
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V. What should be the outcome of directed study? 
1. Insights, appreciations, attitudes. 
2. Moral traits and habits. 
a) For example, accuracy, tenacity of purpose, self-reliance, self- 
criticism. 
3. Teacher makes himself useless. 
a) Pupils should be so trained in their course of instruction in our 
schools that the teacher gradually eliminates himself and the pupil 
becomes able to educate himself. 


RESEARCH VERSUS SERVICE 


Many of the school systems of the country have established bu- 
reaus of research, or bureaus of efficiency, as they are sometimes 
called. There is always a conflict of demands when one of these bu- 
reaus is organized. On the one hand, there are urgent practical prob- 
lems on which the superintendent or the board of education wants 
information in order to guide administrative or legislative action. 
On the other hand, there are fundamental problems relating to 
teaching or to curriculum construction which can be solved only 
through the development of critical scientific techniques and through 
laborious experimentation. The fundamental problems are usually 
pushed into the background in order to make place for the urgent 
service investigations which affect immediate administrative pro- 
cedures. 

A very striking example of this subordination of research to 
service is described in the annual report of Eugene A. Nifenecker, 
head of the Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics of the 
New York City schools. After describing the various lines of work 
which the bureau performed during 1926, Mr. Nifenecker says: 

The bureau, however, under present conditions does not meet the needs of 
the system in more than a limited degree. Its facilities are inadequate. For the 
year 1926 the total budget of the school system amounted to $104,000,000, of 
which $114,000 was appropriated for the maintenance of the bureau. In other 
words, only one-tenth of a cent on each dollar was devoted to the maintenance 
of the different types of service performed by the bureau. Of the bureau ap- 
propriation, it is estimated that only $25,000 was expended for what may be 
more strictly characterized as “research activity.” This is at the rate of 24/1000 
of x per cent of the educational budget. Under such conditions, the activity of 
the research division of the bureau must necessarily be extremely limited. It 
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cannot function as it should nor render the service which such an agency in a 
school system should render. 

In the second place, the research division even in its limited work operates 
under another limitation, namely, that of the frequent injection of various as- 
signments of other than a strictly research character. Such programs of activity 
as have been set up from time to time have been necessarily postponed, set aside, 
or delayed because the technical staff or the director has been obliged to work 
on such other matters. 

In the third place, the bureau, because of the type of organization prevail- 
ing in the system, works more or less in isolation. It is under the direction of the 
superintendent of schools, but it has no immediate contact with the board of 
superintendents or division superintendents or with the directing and executive 
heads of the various activities. 

As a result of such conditions, numerous investigations, inquiries, surveys, 
and appraisals of school conditions, methods, or results as have been required in 
recent years have been carried on, without participation by the bureau, by ap- 
pointed committees, consisting of administrative officials, district superintend- 
ents, principals, e¢ al., or by outside workers. Such means of research and investi- 
gation have required the service of administrative officials and supervisors for 
considerable periods of time, which has taken them from their important ad- 
ministrative functions and during which there must have been a serious break 
in the continuity of administration of their respective activities. 

Research work requires time and, if it is to be worth while, must be conducted 
continuously rather than intermittently. It cannot be carried on as a side issue 
to other functions nor subject to interruptions from other matters temporarily 
. More pressing. 


ATTACK ON SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


A bulletin entitled, Sanctified Squander, issued by the Association 
for Retrenchment in Public Expenditures, makes an attack on the 
schools of the country, declaring that they are extravagant and 
wasteful. The pamphlet begins with the following statements. 


Taxpayers all over the United States are smarting under the sting of op- 
pressive state and local taxation. 

Many farmers and many business men are obliged to borrow money to pay 
their taxes; many home-owners, unable to pay or to borrow further, are likely 
to lose their homes. 

In Ohio, manufacturers are suffering so severely that they are proposing an 
amendment to the state constitution in the hope of being able to shift some of 
their burden to less competent shoulders, evidently not realizing that oppressive 
taxation is the natural consequence of excessive tax-spending and bond-issuing. 
Chief among the most reckless of the tax-spenders are the various boards of 
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education and school trustees. These bodies, acting in most cases under the 
direction of the school politician, are squandering public funds with an abandon 
never before known. 


The bulletin then offers in support of its position quotations from 
the report of the Carnegie Foundation for 1922 prepared by Henry 
S. Pritchett. It follows these quotations with statistics showing that 
the per capita cost in Vermont for the maintenance of schools in 
1924 was $11.43 while in other states it was higher, reaching $31.75 
in California. The bulletin then asks: 


Does anyone choose to believe that the education of the children and youth 
of Vermont is being neglected or that the pupils of California or New York are 
being better educated? 


After commenting on the expenditures of the Board of Education 
of Cleveland, Ohio, the bulletin asks a question and answers it as 
follows: 

Wherever these large increases are known, the question is asked, ““Where 
does the money go?” 

Part of it has gone into school buildings, some of which were recently de- 
scribed as “finer than the palaces of the princesses of Europe.” 

Some of it has gone into monumental buildings for school headquarters, 
where two are employed on a one-man task. 

Much of it goes for extravagant salaries for school politicians. 

In 1920, at the peak of high prices, the Cleveland Board of Education 
adopted a salary schedule for teachers and others based on the then high cost 
of living. To these salaries there is added an automatic increase of 10 per cent 
a year for ten years. This automatic increase alone is now costing the taxpayers 
of Cleveland between two million and three million dollars a year. 

A school teacher’s year is one of thirty-eight weeks. The contract of em- 
ployment is for that period, and they are paid their so-called annual salary in 
nineteen instalments every two weeks. For the other fourteen weeks of the year 
they are free to go to the mountains, to the seashore, to Europe, or to engage in 
summer-school work, summer-camp work, or any other form of employment 
which suits their fancy. 

Much of it goes for the fads and frills taught in the high schools. The Cleve- 
land high schools are teaching a smattering of almost everything from plumbing 
and bricklaying to tea-pouring, baby-washing, and the latest fad, charm or how 
to look cute. These frills are taught to pupils, many of whom do not know 
elementary arithmetic. 

The board of education, evidently not believing that there is an athletics 
of the mind as well as an athletics of the body, banished from the Cleveland 
schools so simple and excellent a textbook as Ray’s Third Arithmetic because 
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it was too difficult for the pupils. Cube root is no longer taught because, as is 
said, the pupils will never use it, but pole vaulting is still retained. 

A large part of the increase is worse than wasted in the most brazen abuse 
in the public-school system. The school politician in the normal school, the 
normal college, and the teachers’ college must have pupils or he will be compelled 
to earn a livelihood. These pupils, after acquiring “methods” of teaching, must 
find employment in the school system or their number will diminish. To provide 
employment for truant officers with fancy titles and for the recruits, the school 
politician hit upon the plan of compulsory education up to eighteen years of 
age. Notwithstanding that it is impossible after fourteen years of age to compel 
a will to study, and notwithstanding that there is no substitute for study and 
that without study there is no education, in 1921 the Bing law, compelling 
attendance at school up to eighteen years of age, was enacted by the Ohio 
legislature. 

It is not too much to say that that law is the most shameless piece of school 
graft ever foisted on the people of any state. 

In 1920 Oh'o school expenditures amounted to $71,356,946.99, and in 1922 
they had increased to $120,721,810.93. At the session of the legislature in 1927 
effort was made to have the compulsory-school age reduced from eighteen years 
to sixteen years. This effort was vigorously resisted by the school politicians and 
by a nest of hired uyilifters at Columbus, who asserted that the Bing law had 
now become a settled part of the school policy of Ohio. 


There is more of this type of material throughout the pamphlet 


of sixteen pages. 

The officers of the “association” are James F. Walsh, president, 
torg Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and Gilbert Morgan, 
secretary, 110 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Inquiry as to 
other persons in the “association” elicits no information beyond the 
vague intimation that they are persons of prominence in the business 
world who cannot afford to have it known that they are supporting 
this kind of attack on the public schools. 

It is difficult to say how far published material of this type injures 
the schools. It is quite certain that taxpayers are always eager to 
find pretexts for advocating a reduction of taxes. School officers 
cannot be too vigilant in meeting such attacks by presenting to 
parents evidence of the progress which is being made in the schools. 
There are indications on every hand that the vast development of 
the educational system is exposing it to attacks from those who 
would control it for sinister motives and from those who are willing 
maliciously to misrepresent education at the behest of some coward- 
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ly overlord who does not dare to carry on his own unpopular attack 
on the schools. 


- 


THE HARD-OF-HEARING CHILD 


There is an organization known as the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, which aims to be of assist- 
ance to all persons of limited auditory sensitivity. This organization 
has published, through the United States Bureau of Education, a 
pamphlet entitled, The Hard-of-Hearing Child. The investigation re- 
ported in this pamphlet brings to light the startling fact that there 
are probably more than three million children in the United States 
who are in some degree deficient in hearing. Many of these children 
are seriously handicapped in their school work because of their de- 
ficiency.. The difficulty is the greater because the detection of any 
except the most extreme cases of deafness requires a form of testing 
which is highly technical. 

Some of the significant passages in the report are as follows: 


It is not the purpose of this report to discuss in detail the medical care of 
the deafened cases found by these tests. Most communities have expert otolo- 
gists available who are familiar with these details and can advise school investi- 
gators. Their co-operation is essential in any effort to alleviate or prevent deaf- 
ness among school children. General hygiene and attention to diet will help. 
Sometimes the removal of wax or of a foreign body from the ear canal is the 
only treatment required. Discharging ears should be kept clean. The treatment 
of carious teeth and removal of diseased tonsils and obstructing adenoids are 
important. The co-operation of the district nurse or the social worker is often 
necessary. If a case be found of acoustic nerve deafness which is beyond help, 
the child should be assigned to a special class, or sent to a school for the deaf, 
depending upon the degree of impairment. Faulty speech habits are prone to 
develop in the more advanced forms, and these should be noted and corrected 
so far as possible. 

Each community must discover how best to employ its existing facilities 
in the care of the hard-of-hearing children. In a few cities a diagnostic ear clinic 
has been established in immediate connection with the public-school system, 
which has proved very efficient. This permits the careful observation and re- 
cording that certain cases should have, facilitates the proper assignment of 
operative work, and encourages the follow-up work so essential for the best 
results. 

It has long been known that defective hearing is not as easy to detect as 
lowered vision. Frequently a child adjudged stupid or mentally deficient may 
have been simply hard of hearing. When speech-reading is learned (and children 
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learn it more readily than adults), and the child is properly seated in relation 
to his teacher and the class, he often becomes a star pupil. Another baffling 
problem is sometimes solved by the hearing test—that of the child who hears 
much but has a slight defect which prevents him from understanding certain 
degrees and kinds of sound. The difficulty once discovered, methods can be de- 
vised to overcome it 

There is waste of money in educating the hard-of-hearing child by ordinary 
methods; in one school fifty-seven hard-of-hearing children repeated sixty-six 
classes; fifty-seven of normal hearing, picked at random from the same school, 
repeated eighteen classes. In another city, a careful study of all retarded pupils 
showed that, of children who had to repeat grades, there were three and one- 
half times as many hard of hearing as those of normal hearing. 

Since it is estimated that more than a million school children fail each year 
to make their grades, it is reasonable to infer that a considerable number of these 
may be suffering from unrecognized hearing defects. If proper methods are 
used to find the hard-of-hearing, and te treat them medically and educationally, 
more money will be saved by preventing their retardation than will be used to 
discover and treat them. 

The following statement gives examples of retardation in two groups of 
children. 


RETARDATION OF HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 





349 Hard-of- 18 Hard-of- 


learing 
Children 





Number up to grade 138 
Repeated 1 year 83 
Repeated 2 years 60 
Repeated 3 years 45 
Repeated 4 years 13 
Repeated 5 years 9 
Repeated 6 years I 











LEFT-HANDED CHILDREN 


The following paragraphs appeared in a recent issue of the Lon- 
don Times Educational Supplement. 


The annual report to the Birmingham Education Committee of the school 
medical officer includes an account of an investigation made into the incidence 
of left-handedness in children. 

‘A survey was made of twenty-one elementary schools, two secondary, one 
nursery, and one mentally defective, with a population of 17,190 children. In 
the elementary schools the number of children who use the left hand only for 
writing, sewing, etc., shows a curious preponderance of boys over girls. In nine 
schools the proportion is double or more. In only three do the girls outnumber 
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the boys. The total number of left-handed children is 465, or one in thirty-six. 
Of these, 276 are boys and 180o girls. These children can use only the left hand, 
but, in addition, there are 243 children who prefer to use the left hand though 
able to use the right, that is, one in seventy. Of these, 149 are boys and 94 girls. 
In the nursery class at Dartmouth Street (two to five years of age) there are no 
left-handed children. One boy occasionally uses both hands but does not prefer 
the left. The total number of children is, however, only thirty-two, a number 
which is too small to have any significance. In the secondary schools the pro- 
portion is similar to that in the council schools, one in thirty-six, and the com- 
parison of boys to girls is seven to four. In one special school for mental defec- 
tives the proportion is again one in thirty-five for boys and much higher for 
girls, one in twenty. 

“In the infant department of one council school the headmistress gave 
special attention to the left-handed children, and they were kept under observa- 
tion from March to September. She arranged a separate class for them, gave 
them graduated exercises for the fingers, and trained the eyes and the-speech at 
the same time. Small children in the infant class learn laboriously to form letters 
even when naturally right-handed. The attitude of a right-handed child is to 
lean the head to the left. A left-handed child leans the head to the right—the 
natural position to avoid the chalk or pencil. The teacher of this class found that, 
if the lessons were prolonged, the children began to squint. She therefore varied 
the exercises. Her conclusions from the teaching of these children were as fol- 
lows: 

“Large arm and hand movements as well as the finer movements of the 
fingers were impaired and feeble. There was weakness in raising the right arm 
and in opening and closing the right hand. When the palm of the right hand was 
placed flat on the desk and each finger raised and lowered independently, there 
was feebleness of movement. Exercises were arranged to suit. Hopping was 
chiefly on the left foot. Where the right foot was used, it was a feeble perform- 
ance. In two cases the right could not be used. Defective speech was noticed in 
several, the difficulty being mostly with f, iz, and s. There was some disturbance 
of vision, disability in copying, letters often being reversed. After six months’ 
training of twenty children, eight became definitely right-handed writers; six 
used both; and six still preferred the left. In picking up coins, ten used the right; 
three alternated hands; while four used the left. In hopping, thirteen used both 
feet. 

“The general impression given is (it is stated) that so much improvement is 
made in a short time with these early cases that left-handedness can be overcome 
without difficulty if so wished. The parents of one child encouraged the use of 
the left hand. The upper department of the same school reports that seven 
boys and six girls using the left hand on entering now write regularly with the 
right. The number of left-handed children in this department is the smallest in 
the district. In the elementary schools, although left-handedness is found to be 
prominent among the backward children, there are also many particularly bright 
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children who use the left hand and are physically slow. Stammering is not 
prominent. When the left hand is used by the older girls for fine sewing or knit- 
ting with fine needles, the results are wonderfully good as far as the appearance 
of the finished-seam or stocking is concerned. There is, however, an awkward- 
ness of method working left to right, reversing the stitches or knitting from 
within outward. The measurement of the arm width is commonly one-eighth 
inch to one-quarter inch larger in left. In others it is level. In certain cases a 
hereditary bias to the use of the left hand could be traced in several members of 
one family and through two or three generations.” 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

The Bureau of Education recently issued the following state- 
ment. 

Standards for certificates to teach have been consistently raised, consonant 
in many states with a plan adopted by statute providing gradual year-by-year 
improvement in the quantity and quality of credentials demanded for the lowest 
grade of certificate issued or as prerequisite for all types of certificates. In Utah 
the culmination of such a plan, represented by graduation from a standard nor- 
mal school or equivalent, that is, completion of two years of higher education in a 
standard institution, was reached in September, 1926. So far as information is 
available, Utah is the only state which has established so high a prerequisite 
to date. Several other states are continuing to raise prerequisites. Among them, 
Connecticut, Washington, and Pennsylvania will reach the established minimum 
of two years of professional training beyond the high school in 1927; Colorado, 
Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming have raised the minimum prerequisite 
during the biennium in varying amounts of from six weeks to one year above 
high-school graduation; Delaware, Iowa, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Virginia have discontinued one or more of the low-grade certificates; Maryland. 
Maine, Minnesota, and New Mexico have adopted higher requirements for 
some type of certificate not the lowest grade certificate. Nebraska, New York, 
and Virginia have abolished the method of certification by examination and 
will hereafter issue certificates on the basis of academic and professional credits 
or credentials from recognized institutions. 

The situation as to supply and salary of teachers remains relatively un- 
changed except for the fact that serious shortage in teachers has been overcome 
in all but a few states. Where standards for teaching certificates are low, salaries 
are correspondingly low, and the percentage of unprepared teachers employed 
continues to be high. No state in which qualifications for certificates have been 
materially raised reports a shortage. 








DETERMINING WHO ARE SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


FRANK W. BALLOU 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D.C. 


The. teachers’ salary schedule which was enacted by Congress 
for the District of Columbia and became effective July 1, 1924, pro- 
vides for higher salaries for superior teachers in elementary schools, 
junior high schools, senior high schools, and normal schools. The 
schedule is shown in Table I. The schedules for Groups A and B in 
Class 2 are for teachers in junior high schools who have eligibility 
qualifications lower than those of senior high school teachers but 
higher than those of elementary-school teachers. The schedules for | 
Groups C and D in Class 2 are for teachers in junior high schools 
who have eligibility qualifications corresponding to those of teachers 
in senior high schools. The schedules for Group B in Classes 1, 2, and 
3 and Group D in Class 2 are specifically provided for superior 
teachers. 

The provision for higher salaries for superior teachers is based 
on the assumption that, because of highly successful experience and 
higher professional preparation while in service, a portion of the 
teachers are entitled to receive higher salaries than are teachers who 
meet the minimum eligibility requirement and achieve only average 
success in teaching. 

The law provides that teachers shall be promoted to the higher 
salary schedule “‘on the basis of such evidence of superior teaching 
and increased professional attainments as the board of education may 
prescribe.” The law further provides “that no person shall be eli- 
gible for promotion to the salary schedule for superior teachers who 
has not received for at least one year the maximum salary of the 
lower schedule.” 

While the new salary schedule went into effect July 1, 1924, no 
teachers reached the maximum of the Group A or Group C schedule 
until the school year ending June 30, 1927. 

In anticipation of the time when teachers would be eligible for 
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promotion to the Group B or Group D schedule, the superintendent 
on January 12, 1926, invited the Teachers’ Council to make a study 
and to report a plan for determining what teachers should be con- 
sidered eligible for promotion to the salary schedule established for 
superior teachers. The superintendent submitted the following state- 
ment to the council for consideration in studying the subject. 

It seems proper to indicate some general principles which, in my judgment, 
should be observed in formulating this plan of promotion to Group B or Group 
D salaries. 

TABLE I 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Minimum Annual 
Salary Increase 





Elementary schools: 


$1,400 $100 $2,200 

Pp 2,300 100 2,600 
Junior high schools: 

Class 2: 

1,600 2,400 
2,500 2,800 
Group C 1,800 2,800 
Group D 2,900 3,200 


Senior high schools and normal schools: 
Class 3: 


Group A 1,800 2,800 
RSPOUD BB ens oc oieecie 500 sand see Z's 2,900 3,200 














1. Whatever plan is devised for evaluating the qualifications of individuals 
for promotion to Group B or Group D, that plan should make provision for giv- 
ing each individual a discriminating rating. 

This appears to the superintendent to be a necessity since the number of 
persons promoted to Group B or Group D salaries must depend upon appropria- 
tions and since, further, the number of such salaries available never corresponds 
to the number of persons who have reached the maximum salary of Group A or 
Group C. 

2. The names of persons qualified and eligible for promotion to Group B 
or Group D within any salary class should be arranged in an eligible list in ac- 
cordance with their respective ratings. 

The superintendent believes that the same practice in establishing an eligible 
list which has prevailed in the original appointment of teachers to service 
should likewise prevail with respect to promotions to Group B or Group D 
salaries. 
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3. The plan of promotion to Group B or Group D salaries should make such 
provision for advancement of persons within the several salary classes as will 
deal fairly with the persons in the various groups. 

For example, the rights of the small number of persons employed as libra- 
rians in Class 4 must be as definitely conserved, protected, and respected as are 
the rights of the persons who constitute our largest group of teachers, namely, 
those in Salary Class 1 of the elementary schools. 


After considering the matter several months, the Teachers’ 
Council on April 20, 1926, reported to the superintendent the fol- 
lowing plan for evaluating the credentials of teachers to determine 
their superiority. 


PLAN FOR PROMOTION OF TEACHERS TO GRrouP B, CLASSES 1, 2, AND 3, 
AND TO Group D, Crass 2, APPROVED BY THE TEACHERS’ 
CoUNCIL AND SUBMITTED TO THE SUPERINTENDENT 
1. Before being eligible for promotion to Group B, Classes 1, 2, and 3, and to 
Group D, Class 2— 
a) A teacher must have reached the maximum of his group. 
6) His last three ratings from rating official must have been E or ES. 
c) He must have been in the Washington schools for the five years preceding 
consideration for promotion to a higher group. 
2. Promotions shall be based on— 
a) Scholarship 
b) Success in teaching 
c) Experience 
d) Value to school outside of classroom 
e) Personal equipment 
f) Professional spirit and leadership 


EXPLANATION 


. Scholarship (20) includes— 
a) Preparation for position held, over and above entrance requirements, and 
acquired since appointment to present position. 
b) Courses taken in education and in subjects leading to a better preparation 
for the position held at time promotion is under consideration. 
c) Reading courses pursued in education or bearing a direct relation to sub- 
ject or subjects taught, since appointment to present position. 
d) Contribution to cause of education through articles published. 
. Success in teaching (40) includes— 
a) All factors considered in annual rating. 
. Experience (10) includes— 
- a) Two credits, up to ten credits, are given for each year’s service over and 
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above the service required for reaching the maximum of Group A or 
Group C. To receive this credit, however, the teacher’s rating for the 
given year must be at least E. 

4. Value to school outside of classroom (10) includes— 

a) Work in extra-curricular activities. 

b) Ability in routine record work, work as section teacher or equivalent. 

c) Co-operation with principal and other supervisory officers. 

. Personal equipment (10) includes— 

a) Appearance, health, voice, industry, self-control, promptness, punctual- 

ity, tact, personality, initiative, adaptability, and judgment. 
. Professional spirit and leadership (10) includes— 

a) Interest in school as a whole, knowledge of home conditions of pupils, 
co-operation with officials, civic and community interest, membership in 
educational and professional organizations, and attendance at educational 
meetings. 

This plan was referred by the superintendent to the respective 
boards of examiners for white schools and colored schools and to the 
assistant superintendents. After due consideration, the adminis- 
trative officers reached the conclusion that, before competent judg- 
ment could be passed on any plan for the promotion of superior 
teachers, adefinition of superior teachers and superior teaching would 
have to be set up. Accordingly, the superintendent and the assistant 
superintendents drafted the following definition of a superior teacher. 

A superior teacher is one who renders superior service to the children 
whom she teaches, to the school in which she teaches, to the local community 
which she serves, and to the District of Columbia as a whole. A superior teacher 
is one who possesses broad scholarship, who is thoroughly familiar with present- 
day educational theory and practice in the line of work which she teaches, who 
is doing constructive educational work of the highest order in carrying out the 
established educational program in the school where she teaches, who is actively 
and constructively promoting the educational welfare of the community in the 
vicinity of her school, and who participates in the improvement of education in 
the District of Columbia as a whole. 


On January 18, 1927, this definition was referred to the Teachers’ 
Council for consideration. The superintendent advised the council 
that the administrative officers would be glad to have suggestions 
for the modification of the definition either by eliminations or by 
additions. At a meeting of the Teachers’ Council on February 10, 
1927, the definition was approved by vote of the council. 

By the rules of the board of education, the boards of examiners 
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are charged with the responsibility of prescribing the conditions of 
examinations for promotion from one salary class to another and of 
holding these examinations. After the acceptance of the definition 
of a superior teacher, the boards of examiners worked out the gen- 
eral schedule shown in Table II covering the written and oral ex- 
aminations and the apportionment of credits for credentials. 

As will be observed, the examination consisted largely of the 
evaluation of credentials submitted in the form of claims. The 
boards of examiners determined that these claims must be filed by 
April 29, 1927. The written examination covering “familiarity with 
present-day educational theory and practice” was held May 13. The 
oral examinations of those candidates otherwise qualifying were 
held during the first two weeks of June. The final results of the ex- 
aminations were reported to the board of education at its meeting 
on June 15, 1927. 

The following are the questions in the written examination sub- 
mitted to each candidate regardless of whether she was a teacher 
in the kindergarten, elementary school, junior high school, senior 
high school, normal school, or a special department. 

1. With controlling emphasis upon the subject you teach and explicitly 
pointing it out, discuss the most important objectives to be realized by efficient 
instruction and supervision in your line of work. 

24 minutes—8o credits 

2. State briefly the most important developments in present-day educa- 
tional theory and practice related to your line of work. 

24 minutes—8o credits 

3. Write the names of those who are recognized leaders in the United States 
making important professional contributions to your line of work, viz., (a) writ- 
ing articles or books, (6) making suggestions or recommendations that have led 
to improvements in courses of study, (c) writing textbooks or library reference 


books which have improved the content of the subject matter. 
I2 minules—4o credits 


Approximately 250 teachers were receiving the maximum salary 
of the lower schedules during the school year ending June 30, 1927, 
and were therefore eligible to enter the examination for promotion 
to the higher salary classes. Of this number, fifty-six entered the 
examination and forty-one passed. A minimum of 700 points of a 
possible 1,000 points was established as a passing rating. 
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TABLE II 


Scope oF WRITTEN AND ORAL EXAMINATIONS AND THE APPORTIONMENT 
oF CREDITS 





Maxmaum NuMBER OF 
CREDITS 





Distributed Total 





A. Recorded success in teaching 310 
Determined by the five official discriminated ratings in the 
office of the superintendent immediately prior to the date of 
the examination, considering only the marks ES, E, VG 
(ES—65; E—so; VG—35). 
NoTE —ES has been given for four years. When it has been 
given for five seer or over, the number of credits under 
this plan will be 3 
. Familiarity with present-day educational theory and prac- 
tice related to the teacher’s line of work 
Determined by a written examination, one hour in length. 
. Educational preparation 
Accredited college or normal-school education courses over 
and above eligibility, taken during the past fifteen years, 
not to exceed ten in number, viz., graduate education 
courses, maximum 9 credits woe ages (Ph. D., 10 additional 
credits); other education courses, maximum 6 credits each 
—60 (A.M.., 4 additional credits). Courses are classified into 
the four groups given below. The maximum value of a 
course will be given if in the first group, one less if in the 
second group, two less if in the third group, three less if 
in the four group. 
Group 1. Those in the teacher’s line of work. 
Group 2. _— in subjects allied to the teacher’s line of 
wor 
Group 3. General courses in educational psychology and 
the profession of teaching. 
Group 4, Other education courses. 
. Approved constructive educational work 
Constructive, well-organized written educational investiga- 
tions and plans made to official superiors and by them 
deemed worthy of adoption to carry out or improve the 
established educational program of the local schools or of 
the system as a whole, including contributions made to the 
work of important educational committees and individual 
pay bee 
1. Investigations 
Covering any or all of the following: methods of teach- 
ing, organization and management of school and line of 
— educational welfare of local school community. 


Covering any or all of the following: methods of teach- 
ing, organization and management of school and line of 
work, educational welfare of local school community. 
q Profeseonal interest and growth (other than under C and D 

above 

1. College or normal-school courses over and above eli- 
gibility other than under C above, not to exceed ten 
courses, 4 credits each 

2. Publications or manuscripts on educational subjects. .. 
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TABLE 1i—Continued 





Maxiwoum NuMBER OF 
CREDITS 





Distributed Total 





E. Professional interest and growth—Continued 
Affiliations with educational associations 


F. Civic interest—distinct from special educational work .. . .|. 
1. Civic associations and similar associations 
(a) Membership—maximum, 6; (5) participation—maxi- 
mum, 24. ; 
2. Lectures, articles, etc., prepared, of a non-professional 
nature—maximum, five, 2 credits each 
3. Other outside contacts 
G. Assigned work other than teaching 
H. Personal equipment of a superior teacher 
Determined by questions on any of the foregoing parts of 
the examination or matters pertinent thereto. 





1,000 











A rating in the examination is good for two years. The examina- 
tion will be held annually, and the list of successful candidates will 
be merged with the existing list of eligibles according to ratings. 
Teachers are grouped within their respective salary classes, but ap- 
pointments are made in the order of rank, regardless of the salary 
classification. 

While it is generally recognized that the administration of a 
salary schedule for superior teachers is a very difficult problem, it is 
gratifying to record the fact that almost complete unanimity was 
reached with regard to every detail of the procedure set up for de- 
termining superior teachers. It is to be noted also that among the 
teachers and the school officers concerned there is very general 
satisfaction with the manner in which the boards of examiners or- 
ganized and conducted the examinations. 





SAVING TIME IN OFFICE ROUTINE 


EDGAR A. STANTON 
Maple School, Seattle, Washington 


This article attempts to outline methods by which the time de- 
voted to office routine in schools may be reduced. In many cases a 
statement of the principles that seem to underlie the work is made 
with the expectation that an application of these principles to the 
particular circumstances will be beneficial. 

Principals devote a considerable portion of their school day to 
office work. A recent study shows the median number of minutes for 
a large group to be fifty-six (1: 252). Certain other functions, name- 
ly, handling school correspondence, requiring nineteen minutes daily, 
and meeting visitors, consuming an equal amount of time, are not 
usually classed as office work. Since they can be reduced to routine 
at least in part, however, they are mentioned in this article. To sug- 
gest means by which these duties can be made matters of routine is 
the aim of this discussion. 

We shall begin with the furniture of the office, what it should be 
and how it should be arranged. 

A principal’s desk should contain his most frequently used tools 
and supplies in places where they can be quickly located. For paper 
clips, rubber bands, and other small articles, the manual-training 
department should make a small tray to be kept in a drawer or on 
the top of the desk. Even paper or cardboard boxes are better than 
nothing. Stationery and other material in drawers should be so ar- 
ranged that they will not slide around when the drawers are opened 
or closed. So far as possible, things used most often should be put 
in places most easily reached. Asa rule, things that are used together 
should be kept together. A principal usually has to take his desk 
as he finds it, but he does not have to keep it so. A desk should not 
be used for the storage of non-useful articles; only the things one 
needs when working at the desk should be kept in it. 

Rubber stamps of the name of the school, the name of the princi- 
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pal, and the date will usually save their cost several times each year. 
A telephone can be placed to save time or to lose it. A person who 
uses the telephone regularly should not have to stand in order to 
reach it. 

The typewriter should be close to the desk if the principal uses 
it much. With a swivel chair, it can often be so placed that it can 
be used by simply turning around. If the typewriter is used by a 
clerk, the stand should be so placed with respect to the desk that 
papers can easily be passed from one to the other. 

A duplicating device is almost essential in a principal’s office. 
The demands for tests and instructions will soon place one in every 
school that pretends to be modern. 

A large table for working with papers is necessary, but it should 
not become a storage place. 

If the office contains the school reference library, the books 
should be arranged systematically; the subjects should be indicated; 
and a catalogue for the use of teachers should be fastened to the case. 
The principal should be familiar with the Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion, and this should be used in arranging the books. He should re- 
member that it is a principle of this system that the use of a book 
determines its classification. 

The office should contain a file for all office forms and blanks, 
arranged so that they may be found by a person who does not know 
the exact location of each. Supplies and forms frequently used at the 
desk should be kept there. 

There should be a teachers’ bulletin board in the office near the 
door or in the entry if there is one. Mail boxes for the teachers and 
the janitor should be near the bulletin board. Articles that have 
been found should be put in a case in the hall with an upper-grade 
boy or girl in charge. If this case has glass panels, the pupils can be 
instructed to apply to the monitor whenever they see any of their 
property on the shelves. 

It is often advisable to place on each cupboard or case in the 
office a statement of its contents unless it is obvious what it contains. 

There should be in every office a vertical file for bulletins, test 
records, correspondence, etc. The file containing the pupils’ perma- 
nent record cards should be kept where it is most frequently consult- 
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ed, usually on the desk. Records should be kept for purposes that 
are justifiable (3: 542). Office space should not be used for dead 
records; they should be placed elsewhere or destroyed. For example, 
teachers’ registers are sometimes used when they are a year old, but 
after that they should be removed from the office. 

Such other furniture as is necessary will have its place. The 


“smallest office that will serve is the best. The principal cannot move 


the walls, but he can reduce the apparent size of the room by arrang- 
ing the furniture so that a minimum of moving about is required. 

After the office equipment is arranged as well as possible, the 
principal should check the separate items of his work and the time 
devoted to each. A record of the distribution of his time for a week 
will usually reveal many facts that need study (6). 

The principal will probably find that he has been doing some 
things that do not need to be done or doing them more often than 
is necessary. In deciding whether a specific duty is necessary or not, 
the principal should ask himself, Will anything happen if I do not 
do this? The next question is: Can the same or better results be 
obtained if someone else does this? Finally, Does it cost more than 
it is worth? (3: 145) 

Many principals do work that the janitor, teachers, or pupils 
should do. When the principal has decided who should do certain 
work, he should act on his decision (5: 26-27). When the principal 
has determined that he should do a piece of work, that work should 
be reduced to the best possible routine. 

A great deal of time may be wasted in communication within the 
building. The teachers and the janitor should be trained to call at 
their mail boxes in the morning. The teachers should be trained to 
look at the bulletin board daily. The pupils should be trained to 
call before and after sessions and at recesses, if necessary, to run 
errands and to deliver special messages. A large pull gong for emer- 
gency signals is particularly valuable in a large school (2: 191). A 
code for calling the janitor, the principal, and other persons should 
be made out and fastened near the gong. This gong and its signals 
should be quite distinct from the bells and signals used for other 
purposes. The newest thing in school communication is a system of 
telephones so arranged that the principal in his office can talk to 
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all the teachers in their rooms at one time. For emergency purposes, 
this is ideal, but, for most principals, it is utopian as yet. 

The principal’s time can be saved by the use of forms. School sys- 
tems provide many forms for reports and many that take the place of 
notes or letters (2: 200-204). The principal will find use for many 
special blanks of his own. While patrons may appreciate personal 
letters, the saving in time justifies a wide use of printed and mimeo- 
graphed form letters. When a letter is necessary or desirable, it 
should be courteous, dignified, and brief. A half-sheet will provide 
space for almost all letters (2: 48). 

The following suggestions are worth considering in making out 
reports. Where there is no clerk and even where there is one, pupils 
can be trained to make copies and fill in headings, especially if they 
are provided with models. Items that can be determined in advance 
can be entered before the report is taken up for completion. Tables 
of products for use in checking monthly reports are worth the time 
it takes to make them. In some cases it is best to go one step farther, 
that is, to commit the tables to memory. 

In a building of more than a very few rooms, a check list should 
be used when a report is based on data furnished by the teachers. 
The teachers’ names should be written in a column to the left and 
vertical lines drawn to the right of the names. The necessary items 
should be written at the top of the spaces thus formed. Such a list 
is invaluable in finding missing reports. When the list of teachers is 
long and the number of items is several, it may be well to copy the 
items on the top of the check list after it has been folded over about 
an inch. This provides a means of avoiding errors in checking; the 
top is simply pulled down until the list of items is just above the 
teacher’s name. 

A supply of these lists should be on hand, the items to be filled 
in as required. A list has many other uses besides the one given. It 
can be used in visitation. If there is a bulletin that the teachers 
should read, attention can be assured by providing the proper list on 
the bulletin board and asking the teachers to write their initials 
after their names. 

School files are important. It has been remarked that the mate- 
rial contained therein is the only thing about the office that cannot 
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be replaced. It is also important that the files be handled in the 
proper manner. 

The four steps in filing are: (1) analyze the paper and decide 
where it logically belongs; (2) arrange the file so that the greatest 
possible use may be made of the material, (3) put the paper in the 
assigned place, (4) be able to locate a paper instantly (4). 

The principal should understand his own system of filing. It 
must be simple enough so that other people who may have to use the 
file can find what they require. If classification difficulties arise, it 
is sometimes best to make a note in the proper place in the file. If 
the clerk and the teachers use the file, all must understand the sys- 
tem or confusion will result. It is probably best to follow the rule 
that materials are to be returned to the file by one persou only. 

Pupils can be trained to ring bells, to act as guides, and to per- 
form many little services for the office. The time of a salaried person 
is saved, and the pupils gain experience valuable to them. What is 
petty labor to a teacher or principal may easily be a worth-while 
activity to a child. : 

Much time is lost by some principals in attending to callers. 
This function can be reduced to routine, at least in part. Visitors 
should not be made too comfortable. Important business elsewhere 
should demand the principal’s attention when people come to waste 
his time. Many school boards have rules with regard to solicitation 
that may be interpreted by a skilful principal in such a way as to 
make them an ever-present help. A clear view of the function of 
the school in the community and of the principal’s main duty justi- 
fies such action in the case of people who have no real school busi- 
ness. When people have finished their errands, they should be helped 
to leave. Pupil guides can conduct them around the building if they 
have a purpose in visiting. The teachers’ names and grades and a 
copy of their programs should be fastened to their doors. In many 
cases a plan of the building can be made by pupils and displayed 
in the hall. 

Methods of handling milk money, of supervising the school bank, 
and of performing other duties that involve money should be devel- 
oped. Situations vary so much that it is difficult to give plans in 
detail that will be of more than narrow application. Here, again, it 
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should be remembered that there are many boys and girls in the 
upper grades of any large school who can be trusted to do many 
things commonly assigned only to adults. 

The principal should look around other school buildings for ideas 
that he can utilize in his school. Most routine is copied (3: 140). The 
principal should do some thinking that he may adapt and improve 
as well as copy. 

Pupils can be trained to do most of the work of running the 
stockrooms. It is unnecessary to say that order is essential here. 
Pupils’ ideas of order may not agree with those of older people, but 
they can be trained. Requisitions from teachers should be filed on 
stated days, and the supplies should be delivered the next day. Sup- 
plies should be issued in quantities large enough to last several weeks. 
In many cases books can be kept in the rooms where they will be 
used again and not returned to stock. The principal should check 
up the supplies in the stockroom periodically. 

There are certain types of equipment in a school that are used in 
several different places—for example, paper-cutters and phono- 
graphs. In most cases it is best if these articles are kept in some place 
other than the office. In many cases a hallway or alcove is better; 
frequently they may be placed in one of the rooms and a pupil 
trained to record their location when in use. A check list or a clock 
hand on a dial will be useful here. A principal is justified in getting 
as many of these articles as possible out of his office in order that 
he may have more time for his main work. In many cases to remove 
them to another part of the building will make them more conven- 
ient. 

In passing from the subject of planning work to that of schedul- 
ing it, a little summary and forecast may be desirable. In all fields 
of work, planning and scheduling pay large dividends in time, and 
the school office is no exception to the rule. To plan work is to de- 
termine the route it shall follow; to schedule work is to decide when 
it shall be done (3: 193). “All routine work can be planned. This is 
so obviously indisputable that it needs no argument in support” 
(3: 793). Scheduling is a sure cure for procrastination (3: 223). 

The principal should always carry in his pocket a notebook with 
perforated pages or small cards to use in making notes of duties as 
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they occur to him. When the work is performed, the record is torn 
out or crossed off. This device is so simple and fundamental that 
it hardly seems necessary to mention it. However, about seventy- 
five representative principals were asked recently whether they make 
use of such a device. Not more than 15 per cent replied affirmatively. 

There are several ways of making a schedule. One simple meth- 
od is to use a desk calendar. On this are marked the days on which 
reports are due, fire drills, teachers’ meetings, principals’ meetings, 
tests, etc. Many of these dates can be recorded when the school 
calendar has been determined. Where duties require preparation, a 
reminder notice is written ahead of the day of performance. A card 
showing the daily schedule can be kept beside or in the calendar. 

Some principals use a large card that covers a month. Opposite 
the days of the month are placed the duties to be performed, usually 
divided into columns, such as “Routine,” “Supervision,” and “‘Out- 
side Duties.”” The number of columns should not be more than three 
or four. A daily schedule must be used with this system (2: 189, 
441). Sometimes separate sheets are devoted to supervision. This 
system of monthly sheets has the advantage of showing all at a 
glance. 

A third device consists in a file of 35 cards with guide cards 
for the days of the week, enough for a month. Cards for fire drills, 
tests, holidays, vacations, principals’ and teachers’ meetings, con- 
ferences, etc., are made out and put in their proper places. A daily 
schedule, written on a colored card, is kept in front of these cards. 
In the morning the guide card is placed at the back of the file; the 
daily schedule card is put on the desk; and the other cards are looked 
over. At the end of the day the cards are put behind the guide at 
the back of the file or distributed to their next places. Certain cards 
which appear at longer intervals than a month, such as reports due 
at the end of a quarter, are kept in a special place in the front of the 
file until they are needed. This system saves writing but requires 
manipulation. However, that becomes routine too. 

The use of one of the devices mentioned in the three preceding 
paragraphs does not preclude the use of the others; in fact, a prin- 
cipal may easily use several to real advantage. Unless a person has 
an excellent memory, he needs a pocket memorandum. While the 
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uses of the desk calendar and of the daily file overlap, each has dis- 
tinct advantages for certain purposes. If a principal attempts any- 
thing more than hit-and-miss supervision, he will probably need 
some device, such as the weekly or monthly card, to insure the 
economical expenditure of his time. 

In many cases it will pay principals to carry the work of organi- 
zation one step farther, that is, to organize the working plans as well 
as the work. There are on the market so-called “work organizers.” 
The type that would be most useful to a school man consists in a 
series of flat pockets to be placed on the desk. Each pocket is labeled 
to suit the demands of the user at the time. The individual files at 
one time might be: assembly, teachers’ meetings, reading committee, 
and problem cases. As soon as the work is completed, the papers are 
removed from the file. The file may be used for one problem at a 
time, such as the supervision of some subject that is receiving special 
attention (8). 

A good scheme of scheduling can take the place of the principal 
for several weeks without many undesirable results. Also, each 
teacher and substitute should be provided with a statement of daily 
and weekly routine, together with certain monthly items. However, 
the bulletin board should still be used to call attention to particular 
items on such lists. 

The last and most important means of saving time is the school 
clerk. Such a person can relieve the principal of practically all the 
specific routine here mentioned. The principal is responsible for her 
work and for her training on the job even when general training has 
been acquired through experience or special agencies. Principals 
with clerks will do well to read Analysis of Secretarial Duties and 
Traits by Charters and Whitley, especially pages 127-83. Clerks 
should read and study it too. Where decisions are to be made by 
the clerk, the principal’s policy should be understood (3: 154). Al- 
most all work calls for decisions. 

A check of a list of duties that a clerk could perform, as given 
by an advisory committee (9), and of a list of duties compiled by 
clerks themselves (10) against the list of secretarial duties compiled 
by Charters and Whitley proves conclusively that the work of a 
school clerk constitutes a secretarial position. Further study reveals 
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that the relative rank of the duties is not the same for school clerks as 
for secretaries, but from the evidence at hand it would be impossible 
to point out the differences with certainty. 

The duties of the clerk include (1) taking dictation, typewriting, 
etc.; (2) filing, indexing, etc.; (3) editorial compilation of reports; 
(4) strictly clerical work, such as sending notices to teachers; (5) 
miscellaneous duties, such as taking care of machines; (6) handling 
money; (7) meeting people; (8) attending to the telephone; and (9) 
mailing duties. 

To make a good clerk, then, there should be training in the fol- 
lowing lines: taking and transcribing shorthand notes, compiling 
and interpreting data, preserving information in usable form, assist- 
ing at whatever needs to be done, handling money, using the tele- 
phone, meeting people, and taking care of mail. 

When a clerk can perform a duty in the proper manner, she 
should prepare a clear statement of how she does it (3: 633). After 
such statements are approved by the principal, they should be filed 
and finally bound into a book. This book will be invaluable when 
a substitute clerk comes to the building or when a new clerk is to 
be trained. 


SUMMARY 


The main features of this discussion may be stated as follows: 

1. The principal should arrange his office, its furniture, tools, 
and supplies so that it will be an efficient workshop. 

2. The principal should study the general situation that all work 
may be performed by those best suited for the tasks. 

3. The principal should plan his work that it may be done well. 

4. The principal should schedule his duties that they may be 
performed properly and on time. 

5. If the principal has a clerk, he should train her to be a high- 
grade secretary. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH, THE JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 
OF PARENT AND TEACHER 


JOHN M. DODSON . 


Executive Secretary, Bureau of Health and Public Instruction of the 
American Medical Association 


A comprehensive school health program must provide (1) sanitary 
and hygienic conditions in the location, construction, and main- 
tenance of school grounds and buildings; (2) physical inspection and 
examination of pupils and teachers in order (a) to prevent the ad- 
mission of communicable disease and to arrest its spread and (0) to 
discover physical defects when present so that they may be correct- 
ed; (3) training in health habits and instruction in hygiene and allied 
subjects in order to promote vigorous health and efficiency. In all 
these matters both parent and teacher are interested, and they must 
co-operate effectively to insure the best results. 

The selection of the site for the school, the location and the con- 
struction of the buildings, and their subsequent maintenance are 
primarily the business of the proper officials, but, unless the parents 
are sufficiently interested to demand the right conditions, they are 
quite likely not to be secured. Ignorance or lack of interest on the 
part of parents has led to the tolerance of many disgracefully un- 
suitable, insanitary schools, especially in rural districts. 

The detection and exclusion from school of children suffering 
from communicable disease usually has to be accomplished by the 
school physician or the school nurse where there are such; much 
more often under present conditions the teacher must assume that 
responsibility. When the parents of school children are universally 
aware of the importance of communicable diseases and are awake 
to the duty of keeping every ailing child at home until his condition 
has been properly investigated by a competent person, usually the 
family doctor and health adviser, epidemics of diphtheria, measles, 
whooping cough, and similar infections will be much more promptly 
arrested. 
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The final responsibility of dealing with epidemic disease rests 
on the public health department of the community when there is 
such an organization. The public health officer, however, cannot 
effectively control the spread of such disease without the assistance 
of the family doctor, the teacher, and the parents. 

Instruction in hygiene and allied subjects is, for the most part, 
a function of the school, but training in health habits is a difficult 
and discouraging task unless the health habits of the home are rea- 
sonably in line with those which the school is seeking to inculcate. 
This is one of the reasons why visits to the home and consultation 
with the mother by teacher or school nurse are helpful. 

The most fundamental step in the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the health and bodily vigor of any individual is the physi- 
cal examination at reasonable intervals and an inquiry into the en- 
vironment and health habits of the person examined. Such a health 
survey is essential for the purpose of detecting departures from the 
normal, healthy status of the several organs and functions of the 
body. Many physical ills may be detected in their incipiency by 
such an examination and amended before serious injury has resulted. 

When, how, and by whom should such examinations be made? 

The school and the teacher are not directly concerned with the 
child previous to the age at which he enters school, but to the parents 
and to the child himself this early period is of vital importance. In- 
directly, it is of interest to the teacher because what happens to the 
boy or girl in infancy and childhood determines the physical and 
mental makeup of the pupil with whom the teacher is to deal. More- 
over, the school is more and more coming to be a place where parents 
as well as children are taught, and by far the most potent factor in 
the advancement of child welfare is the education of the mother in 
the best methods of rearing her children. 

The examinations and hygienic advice which have to do with 
the child should begin in the prenatal period because the conditions 
surrounding the expectant mother in the matter of diet, exercise, rest, 
and other matters affect profoundly the development of the child- 
to-be. 

During the period of infancy examinations of the child at regular 
intervals, usually once a month, with advice to the mother, consti- 
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tute the most certain method of promoting normal healthy develop- 
ment. This procedure, the practice of which has grown very rapidly 
in the last two decades, has been the major agency in the gratifying 
decrease in infant mortality. 

After the first year, during the preschool or “run-about” age, 
the examinations of apparently healthy children should be con- 
tinued, but they need not be so frequent. 

When the practice becomes general of having the family doctor 
and health adviser look after the infants and children in this way, 
children will enter school life much more fit than is now the rule. In 
passing on an application for admission, the school health super- 
visor, the teacher, or the school nurse will have only to inspect the 
certificate of examination by the family doctor and to make certain 
that it is from a competent, trustworthy examiner. The school pro- 
gram for each child can then be outlined on the basis of accurate 
knowledge of his physical condition and limitations. 

The practice of having children in apparent health examined at 
regular intervals is growing steadily and may become widespread 
much sooner than many realize. Until that time arrives, however, 
the school must continue to be the principal agency in regulating the 
admission of children who are physically unfit to undertake the 
tasks which the school demands of them. 

The personnel needed for the proper discharge of this function 
comprises, first, the school health officer on full or part time, with, 
in a large school system, a sufficient number of assistants to conduct 
the health work efficiently; second, the school nurse or nurses, pro- 
portionate in number to the size of the school; and, third, the class- 
room teachers. One or more school dentists should be associated 
with the health supervisor to make the necessary examinations of 
the teeth. 

The duties of the school nurse as carried out in the schools of a 
small city are summarized in a recent report as follows: 


1. Daily visits to the school to confer with principals and teachers, to in- 
spect children who may be suspected of having a communicable disease, to dis- 
cuss with children correction of certain defects, examining them for corrections, 
and to give such first-aid treatment as may be necessary. 

2. Routine weighing and measuring of all children every six weeks to de- 
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termine if they are gaining normally or show evidence of loss of weight. The 
parent’s attention is called to any serious deviation from the normal. 

3. Assisting the school physician and dentist in making the physical and 
dental examinations. 

4. Home visits to advise with parents about the health needs of their chil- 
dren and to secure correction of defects. 

5. Informal health talks in all the grades at the request of the teacher, and 
demonstrations and talks on child care in the junior high and high school classes. 

6. Second-day absence visits in the home to determine the cause of absence 
and to give such advice as may be indicated. 

7. Home visits in case of contagious diseases to instruct parents in the care 
of the patient so as to avoid carrying the infection to others in the home and in 
the community. 

8. Conferring with local or family physicians to obtain their advice and co- 
operation in dealing with individual children under their care. 


The teachers in charge of schoolrooms should be instructed in 
the matter of detecting signs and symptoms of slight departures 
from health so that children manifesting such symptoms may be 
promptly referred to the school health officer, the school nurse, or 
the family doctor. 

In the vast majority of schools at the present time, especially in 
smaller communities, the teacher is the only oneavailable to discharge 


the function of health adviser. In many schools it has been demon- 
strated that teachers can be instructed in a short time to be rea- 
sonably competent to inspect (not to examine) the physical condi- 
tion of their pupils and to suspect departures from the normal which 
need examination by a physician. A note to the parents in such a 
case places the responsibility where it properly belongs—on the par- 
ents and, through them, on the family physician. 

Incidentally, it may be said that every teacher, school nurse, 
school health officer, and family doctor should have himself or her- 
self examined at regular intervals. 

During the past three summers a vigorous campaign has been con- 
ducted by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers through 
the numerous local associations to secure the physical examination 
of children of preschool age who are to enter school for the first time 
in the following autumn. The preliminary inspection of this “Sum- 
mer Round-up Campaign” is made by the school health officer if 
there be such or by the school nurse or the school teacher. This in- 
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spection is not intended to be a thorough, searching examination; it 
is only for the purpose of detecting any departure from normal which 
suggests the need of a thorough examination. If defects or disorders 
of vision, hearing, teeth, tonsils, lymphatic glands, adenoids, nutri- 
tion, skin, or any other part are suspected, the parent is informed 
and is urged to take the child to the family doctor (in the case of in- 
digent families, to a dispensary or other clinic) for a thorough ex- 
amination and the correction of any defects that may be found. The 
parent returns with the child in September, bringing a report of the 
doctor’s findings and of the steps that have been taken to correct 
any defects found. The “Summer Round-up Campaign,” which 
seeks to have all children made as physically fit for school work as 
possible before they enter upon it, is one of the most important and 
far-reaching movements for health betterment in our time. It 
stresses the tremendous importance of sound, vigorous health as an 
essential factor in the education of every child and emphasizes the 
fact that school and home, teacher and parent, are jointly responsible 
in the endeavor to secure the best possible health conditions during 
the school life of the child. 

Every city should have the best school health organization which 
it can provide, with adequate personnel of school health advisers 
and nurses. These school health workers will have ample duties to 
occupy their time and attention fully, and the parent, the home, and 
‘the family health adviser should not be allowed to shift to the school 
the duties and responsibilities which are obviously theirs. 

The plan most certain to obtain the desired result is that which 
insures the sympathetic, intelligent, and sustained ‘co-operation of 
the home and the school. 





A STUDY OF THE RECURRENCE OF WORDS IN 
CERTAIN PRIMERS 


MARY ISABEL RANKIN 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


The vocabulary study here reported differs from earlier studies 
in that it treats of the manipulation of words presented in books 
written for beginners in reading. 

The purpose of the study was to determine objectively (1) the 
provisions made in three primers for drill in vocabulary, (2) whether 
or not any one recognized method is employed, and (3) the extent 
to which the three different primers selected conform to such a plan. 

Three primers, representing different periods in publication, were 
selected for study in order to obtain a possible indication of progress 
in making books for beginners. The primers chosen were the Aldine,’ 
the Elson,? and the Pathway to Reading. The Aldine primer was 
published in 1907, the Elson primer in 1914, and the Pathway to 
Reading primer in 1925. The authors of the Aldine primer state that 

‘its vocabulary is intentionally small and that every word is repeated 
frequently but naturally as new and varied subject matter demands 
but never in a mechanical fashion. The Elson primer bases its claim 
for excellence on the motive of genuine interest in content and pro- 
vides for drill in vocabulary in review lessons systematically intro- 
duced. The Pathway to Reading primer makes no statement as to 
mechanical vocabulary drill nor as to the interesting quality of the 
material. 

The matter of motivation through interesting content does not 
enter into this study. It merely endeavors to show the comparative 
merits of the three primers in the teaching of the vocabularies em- 

t Catherine T. Bryce and Frank E. Spaulding, Aldine Readers: Primer. New York: 
Newson & Co., 1907. 

? William H. Elson and Lura E. Runkel, The Elson Readers: Primer. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1914. 


3 Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, The Path- 
way to Reading Primer. Newark, New Jersey: Silver Burdett & Co., 1925. 
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ployed through the repetition of these vocabularies in effective ways. 
In other words, to what extent is the law of exercise observed in the 
arrangement of the vocabulary in each primer? If we apply this 
law to the learning of vocabulary, the resulting statement would be 
that vocabulary drill should consist in repetition that is frequent 
to insure learning and regular to forestall forgetting. To what extent 
does the manipulation of the vocabularies of the Aldine, Elson, and 
Pathway to Reading primers conform to these rules? 

The first step in the analysis of the primers was a tabulated word 
count of each one, following the same plan in all. Such a tabulation 
shows the number of running words in each primer, the words used, 
the part of each book in which each word appears, the number of 
different word forms used, the frequency of use of each word, the 
regularity of practice of each word, the possible plan or lack of plan 
of introducing the vocabulary, and the uniformity or the lack of 
concurrence in plan of the authors of the different primers. This 
count formed a basis for statistical studies. 

Relative size of vocabularies.—The tabulated lists were compared 
to determine the relative size of the vocabularies of the three prim- 
ers. It was found that there is great lack of uniformity among the 
vocabularies (1) in the number of running words, (2) in the number 
of different word forms, and (3) in the number of different word: 
stems. . 

Table I shows that the Aldine primer has the smallest number of 
different word stems although it has the largest number of running 
words. This indicates that the vocabulary of the Aldine primer pos- 
sesses @ greater possibility of repetition than does the vocabulary of 
either of the other primers. While the Elson primer has a smaller 
number of running words than has the Aldine primer, it has the 
largest number of different word forms and the largest number of 
different word stems, indicating a more varied and complex vocabu- 
lary and less chance of repetition than in the case of the Aldine 
primer. The table also shows that the Pathway to Reading primer 
does not equal the Aldine primer in opportunities for the repetition 
of words. 

Vocabulary common to all primers——Comparison was made of all 
the different word stems in the three primers to determine the size 
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of the vocabulary common to all. Only 70 word stems of a possible 
186 are common to the three primers. This is 38 per cent of the 
total number of different word stems in the Aldine primer, 22 per 
cent of the total number of different word stems in the Elson 
primer, and 25 per cent of the total number of different word stems 
in the Pathway to Reading primer. 

Comparison with standard lists——Comparison was made of all 
the different word stems in the three primers with two standard 
vocabularies to determine the extent to which the three vocabularies 
conform to established standards. The first standard chosen for com- 
parison was Thorndike’s list of the five hundred most important 

TABLE I 


NUMBER OF RUNNING WorpDs, DIFFERENT WORD ForRMS, AND DIFFERENT 
Worp STEmMs 





Aldine Primer | Elson Primer | pUSinway {0 





Running words 7,192 6,857 5,515 
Different word forms 338 555 435 
Different word stems 186 321 277 














words.' Table II shows the results. Only 13 per cent of the Thorn- 
dike list is common to all three primers; only 17 per cent was found 
in any two primers. Twenty per cent of the words were found in 
any one book, and 50 per cent of the words were in none of the books 
studied. 

The vocabularies of the three primers were also compared with 
the Jones list,? made up of those phonograms in ten primers recurring 
ten or more times and of all sight words in the ten primers recurring 
ten or more times. Table II shows results very similar to those ob- 
tained when the vocabularies of the three primers were compared 
with the Thorndike list. The Aldine primer and the Elson primer 
were written before Jones and Thorndike made their vocabulary 
lists; nevertheless, the fact remains that there was little concurrence 
of thought in the case of the authors of these primers as to the 

Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book, pp. 127-28. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 192r. 


2R. G. Jones, Standards in Mechanics of Elementary Reading, p. 10. Cleveland, 
Ohio: R. G. Jones, 1915. 
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proper selection of a vocabulary suitable for use in books for begin- 
ners; nor were such studies heeded later by the authors of the Path- 
way to Reading primer. 

Manipulation of vocabularies —The next point studied was the 
manner in which the vocabularies were manipulated. The order of 
introduction was first considered. Is there a generally accepted plan 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF VOCABULARIES WITH THORNDIKE AND JONES ListTS 





Thorndike List Jones List 





Percentage of words appearing in three books. . 15 
Percentage of words appearing in two books.... 16 
Percentage of words appearing in one book 20 
Percentage of words appearing in no book 49 











for the introduction of new words? If so, what is the plan? To an- 
swer these questions, the word count was studied. The results are 
shown in Table ITI. 

Forty-two per cent of the vocabulary of the Aldine primer is 
introduced in the first third of the book, 33 per cent in the middle 
third, and 25 per cent in the last third. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF NEw Worps INTRODUCED IN Eaco THIRD 
or Eacu Boox 





Aldine Primer | Elson Primer | peaite Brtcer 





42 57 49 
33 28 28 


25 15 23 














The Aldine primer introduces its new words gradually through- 
out the book. The Elson primer introduces more than one-half its 
vocabulary in the first third of the book with a sudden diminution 
toward the end. The Pathway to Reading primer holds a position 
in this respect midway between the Aldine primer and the Elson 
primer. 

After the words are once introduced, what provision is made in 
the remainder of the book for drill on the accumulating vocabulary? 
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The tabulated word count was used to establish this point. The fol- 
lowing formula* was employed: 


Average spacing of each word 
Average repetition of each word 





= Average spacing per average repetition 


The average spacing per average repetition for each word stem in 
each primer was determined. The averages were then totaled, and the 
average spacing per word in each primer was ascertained. The aver- 
age spacing per word in the Aldine primer was estimated to be 2.13 
pages; in the Elson primer, 4.59 pages; and in the Pathway to Read- 
ing Primer, 3.51 pages. This is an average estimate of the regularity 
of practice which the vocabularies in the three primers receive. It 
will be seen that the spacing in the Aldine primer is the shortest, that 
in the Elson primer the longest, and that in the Pathway to Reading 
primer midway between the two. In the Aldine primer there are only 
four words with an average spacing of ten or more pages. The Elson 
primer has thirty-five words with an average spacing of ten or more 
pages. The vocabulary of the Pathway to Reading primer includes 
fifteen words with an average spacing of ten or more pages. It will 
be seen that in this respect also the Aldine primer and the Elson 
primer hold the extreme positions, the middle position being occu- 
pied by the Pathway to Reading primer. There is evidence here that 
thorough drill is given to a greater proportion of the vocabulary of 
the Aldine primer than of the vocabulary of either the Elson primer 
or the Pathway to Reading primer and that the Pathway to Reading 
primer excels the Elson primer in this respect. 

Do these primers agree in the choice of words which they drill 
thoroughly and those which they do not? It was found that the 
vocabularies of these primers may be grouped into three classes as 
to manipulation: (1) words that recur at regular intervals, (2) words 
that recur with lapses in practice, and (3) words that recur many 
times in a short space and are then dropped. Are the words in each 
class identical in the three primers? 

When the three word counts were analyzed, it was found that 
there seems to be some recognition by the authors of all three primers 
of the relative importance of different words and of the amount of 
practice the different types should receive. There is agreement only 
in a general sense. In most cases a word recurring in one primer with 


* The page was the unit of measure. 
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lapses in practice receives much the same treatment in the other two 
primers. There is variation in the amount of practice, but lapses 
occur in most cases. The words in this class are treated as relatively 
unimportant. However, exceptions were noted; it cannot be said, 
therefore, that this rule of practice is followed by the three primers 
in any exact sense. There is great disagreement among the authors 
as to words so unimportant that they need to be used in only a 
limited part of the primer. There seems to be more thorough agree- 
ment between the authors of the Aldine and Pathway to Reading 
primers as to the small need for drill on words of this type than there 
_is between the authors of the Elson primer and those of either of the 
other two primers. However, this may be a matter of chance only. 

In summing up the relative importance of the words in the prim- 
ers and the amount of drill, it may be said that there is a lack of 
definite agreement among the authors of these primers." 

As a final step in the present study, an analysis was made of the 
basic word counts to determine the amount of drill employed 
throughout the vocabularies of the three primers. 

As the earlier part of the study progressed, it became noticeable 
that the words used may be grouped into three classes: (1) those 
recurring at regular intervals, (2) those recurring with lapses in 
practice, and (3) those recurring in only a short space and then 
dropped. The basic word counts were carefully examined and the 
words listed in these three classifications. It became necessary to 
establish arbitrary standards as to the qualifications for the words 
in each class. It was decided that a word must recur at least every 
twenty pages to be listed as a word recurring at regular intervals. 
A word with twenty-one or more pages between recurrences was 
classified as a word recurring with lapses in practice. Any word 
which was found within a section of a primer not exceeding twenty 
pages in length and then dropped from practice was listed as a word 
recurring in only a short space. A twenty-page unit of measure was 
chosen because the writer felt that with moderate drill a lapse of 
twenty pages would not be too great for the memory of a normal 
child, that a lapse of more than twenty pages would probably be too 

t The original data as to the amount of drill on each word in each primer are on 


file in the office of Elementary Education of the School of Education of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 
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great a tax on the memory of a beginner in reading, and that practice 
in the use of a word that is restricted to twenty pages is probably 
not sufficient for a beginner in reading. 

The percentage of the vocabulary in each primer in each of the 
three classes was determined. The percentages are shown in Table 
IV. 

The three primers agree closely as to the percentages of their 
vocabularies receiving drill within a short space. Differences are ap- 
parent in the percentages of words recurring at regular intervals and 
of words recurring with lapses in practice. The Aldine primer has 
the largest percentage of words recurring at regular intervals; the 
Elson primer has the smallest percentage; the percentage of words 























TABLE IV 
THE AMOUNT OF DrItt IN EACH PRIMER 
Pathway to 

Aldine Primer] Elson Primer} Reading 

Primer 
Percentage of words recurring at regular intervals.. 40 21 35 

Percentage of words recurring with lapses in prac- 

TICE... eee eee eee ee eee Shumcabusckee aoe 23 49 34 
Percentage of words recurring in only a short space 37 30 31 





of this class in the Pathway to Reading primer is higher than the 
percentage in the Elson primer but not as high as the percentage in 
the Aldine primer. The Elson primer has the largest percentage of 
words recurring with lapses in practice; the Aldine primer has the 
smallest percentage; and the Pathway to Reading primer has a per- 
centage neither as great as that of the Elson primer nor as small as 
that of the Aldine primer. The interpretation of these percentages 
is that the Aldine primer drills methodically a larger part of its 
vocabulary than does either the Elson primer or the Pathway to 
Reading primer and that the Pathway to Reading primer excels the 
Elson primer in this respect. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The results of this study lead to the following conclusions. 
1. There is no indication of agreement among the authors of the 
three primers as to the size of vocabulary that should be employed 
in writing for beginners in reading. 
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2. The vocabulary common to the three primers was found to be 
very small. The vocabulary of no one of the primers conforms closely 
to either of two standard lists. The Aldine primer comes nearer to 
the standards than does either the Pathway to Reading primer, 
which holds second place, or the Elson primer, which occupies third 
place in this respect. 

3. As to manipulation, the following is true. 

a) The rate of introduction of new words varies in the three 
primers studied. The Aldine primer introduces its new words gradu- 
ally throughout the book; the Elson primer introduces more than 
one-half its vocabulary in the first third of the book; the Pathway 
to Reading primer holds a position between these two extremes. 

b) The amount of drill provided for the vocabularies varies. Re- 
sults of counts indicate that the vocabulary of the Aldine primer is 
given the most systematic and inclusive drill, that the vocabulary 
of the Elson primer has the least systematic and least inclusive drill, 
and that the vocabulary of the Pathway to Reading primer receives 
drill not so inclusive nor systematic as that of the Aldine primer but 
more inclusive and systematic than that of the Elson primer. 

c) There is evidence of lack of agreement among the authors of 
the primers as to the relative importance of the word units which 
form the three vocabularies. 

d) There is evidence of lack of agreement among the authors of 
the primers as to the percentage of the vocabulary that should re- 
ceive regular drill, intermittent drill, and very little drill. 

e) There seems to be little uniformity of plan as to the manipula- 
tion of the vocabularies of the three primers. 

f) The Aldine primer seems to be the most effectively made from 
the standpoint of the law of exercise, although there may be other 
reasons why the Elson primer or the Pathway to Reading primer 
should be selected. 

g) There has been no improvement in manipulation of vocabu- 
lary in the two primers published in 1914 and 1925, respectively, 
over the primer published in 1907. 

h) It seems probable that more care should be taken in the 
selection and arrangement of the vocabularies in primers, especially 
so far as the factor of frequency of repetition is concerned. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING AND SUCCESS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FAYE RISSER anp HARRY E. ELDER 
Monticello and Union Township Schools, Monticello, Indiana 


The study here reported was made to determine how one year 
of kindergarten training affects subsequent success in the grades of 
the elementary school. It is based on marks in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic received by 293 pupils enrolled in the first five grades of 
the Monticello and Union Township public schools during the year 
1925-26. These pupils were classified 4s follows: fifty-six in the first 
grade, forty-four in the second grade, seventy in the third grade, 
fifty-six in the fourth grade, and sixty-seven in the fifth grade. In 
each of these grades there were children with kindergarten training 
and children without kindergarten training. Thirty-two pupils in 
the first grade, twenty-one in the second grade, thirty-one in the 
third grade, nineteen“in the fourth grade, and twenty-seven in the 
fifth grade had received one year of kindergarten-training before 
entering on the work of the first grade in the elementary school. All 
the other pupils had been admitted to the first grade without any 
previous school training. In other words, of the 293 pupils, 130 had 
received kindergarten training and 163 had received THAT Fest school 
training after entering the elementary school. 

In order that comparisons may be made more readily, the literal 
marks given by the teachers have been assigned numerical values, 
as follows: A=5, B=4, C=3, D=2, E=1, and F=o. Thus, since 
each pupil received eight marks during the school year, the sum of 
a pupil’s marks for the year in any one subject may be anywhere 
from o (eight F’s) to 40 (eight A’s). 

With the foregoing explanation of the marks in mind, the reader 
may compare the achievement of the kindergarten and the non- 
kindergarten groups in each grade by referring to Table I. This 
table shows that in each of the five grades the ability of the kinder- 
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garten group in reading, as indicated by the average marks, is sig- 
nificantly greater than that of the non-kindergarten group; that the 
ability of the kindergarten group in writing is superior in the first 
and fourth grades, inferior in the second and fifth grades, and the 
same in the third grade; and that the ability of the kindergarten 
group in arithmetic is superior in the first, second, and fifth grades 
and inferior in the third and fourth grades. Apparently, the results 
of kindergarten training are more noticeable in reading than in pen- 
manship and arithmetic. When it is considered that success in read- 
ing is an important factor in success in other subjects, such as his- 
tory, English, and science, kindergarten training becomes increas- 


ingly desirable. 
TABLE I 
AVERAGE MARKS OF KINDERGARTEN AND NON-KINDERGARTEN GROUPS IN THE 
First Five GRADES IN READING, WRITING, AND ARITHMETIC 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1925-26 








Grade I | Grade II | Grade III | Grade IV 





Reading: 
Kindergarten group 28.1 : 26.2 
Non-kindergarten group 23.5 ; 24.2 


Writing: 
Kintocmete group 28.6 . 25.6 
Non-kindergarten group 28.2 : 25.6 
Arithmetic: 
Kindergarten group 27.0 : 23.0 
Non-kindergarten group 24.0 ; 24.9 




















Although in each grade above the first the non-kindergarten 
group excelled in one of the three subjects considered, in all five 
grades the combined averages of the three subjects are in favor of 
the pupils with kindergarten training. The pupils with the extra 
training are 8.0 points higher in the first grade, 1.5 points higher in 
the second grade;".1 of a point higher in the third grade, 2.7 points 
higher in the fourth grade, and 4.8 points higher in the fifth grade. 
The superiority of the kindergarten group in the fifth grade is in 
spite of the fact that five kindergarten pupils ordinarily belonging 
in this grade had been double-promoted because of superior work, 
thus being placed in the sixth grade and outside the scope of this 
study. The combined averages in the three subjects, as well as the 
averages in reading alone, indicate that kindergarten training mani- 
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fests itself not only in the first grade but also in succeeding grades. 
This fact is emphasized by the greater difference in favor of the 
kindergarten group in the fifth grade than in any of the lower grades 
both when the averages for reading alone are considered and when 
the combined averages for the three subjects are considered. 
Further examination of Table I shows that the pupils with 
kindergarten training are superior in ten of the fifteen comparisons, 
the same in one comparison, and inferior in four comparisons. In 
other words, such pupils seem to have two and one-half times the 
chance of non-kindergarten pupils of being above average in a group 
nsisting of both types of pupils. 


TABLE II 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF MARKS IN READING OF KINDER- 
GARTEN AND NON-KINDERGARTEN Groups, DIFFERENCES 
IN AVERAGE Marks IN READING, AND DIFFERENCES IN 
AVERAGE Marxs IN READING IN STANDARD-DEVIATION 
Units 





Difference in 
Standard Devia-| Difference in | Average Marks 
tion of Marks | Average Marks} in Readin; 
in Reading in Reading in Stan - 
Deviation Units 





“Sz 
.16 
.28 
.27 
+57 














Another way in which the effect of kindergarten training may be 
shown is by reducing the differences in the marks of the two groups 
to a standard unit of measure—the standard deviation. A study of 
the average reading scores of the two groups in each of the five 
grades will suffice to make this clear. By referring to Table II, one 
may note that the standard deviations of the reading marks are as 
follows: first grade, 9.0; second grade, 9.0; third grade, 7.1; fourth 
grade, 7.8; and fifth grade, 9.3. When the differences between the 
average reading marks of the two groups in each grade are reduced 
to standard-deviation units, the kindergarten group surpasses the 
non-kindergarten group by the following standard-deviation units: 
first grade, .51; second grade, .16; third grade, .28; fourth grade, .27; 
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and fifth grade, .57. When one recalls that one standard-deviation 
unit measured in either direction from the arithmetic mean of a 
distribution includes slightly more than one-third of the individuals 
in the group, the superior quality of the work of the kindergarten 
group becomes especially noticeable. 

The general conclusions from this study are as follows: 

1. The benefits of one year of kindergarten training are notice- 
able through the first five grades of the elementary school. The bet- 
ter foundation acquired in these grades as a result of kindergarten 
training seems to warrant the assumption that the same benefits will 
continue to be noticeable throughout the school life of the pupil. 

2. Success in reading in the elementary school is more closely 
related to kindergarten training than is success in penmanship and 
arithmetic. 

3. Kindergarten training increases the chances for success in sub- 
jects requiring as a basis the ability to read well. 

4. The standards of work in the elementary school may be 
raised by requiring all children to attend kindergarten before enter- 
ing the first grade. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNEY 


ZOE A. THRALLS 
University of Pittsburgh 


The school journey is a type of educational procedure which has 
been neglected in America. The reasons seem to be various. Teach- 
ers are unfamiliar with it. They did not take journeys themselves 
while in school. They do not know how to plan to make it a worth- 
while piece of work. They do not know to what extent it is valuable 
as a means of training children either in subject matter or in atti- 
tudes. They have been prevented from attempting the school 
journey because of the rigidity of our school administration with its 
definite class hours in a designated place, with its factory-like system 
of procedure from eight in the morning until four in the afternoon. 
In order to take their children outside the schoolroom, they must 
unwind yards of red tape, see several supervisors, explain again and 
again, and finally brave the criticisms of an unthinking public and of 
less energetic teachers. They have possibly not felt that the out- 
comes are worth the trouble. In Europe, both on the Continent and 
in England, the school journey is a recognized part of the school 
program. Groups of children are met visiting factories, historical 
spots, and scenic regions, studying industry, history, geography, and 
even literature in their “place setting.’”’ Education, knowledge, and 
experience are not confined within the four walls of a building nor 
within the covers of a book. The children realize that all the world 
and all man’s activities are part and parcel of their education, the 
school through which they gain the knowledge and the vital experi- 
ence fitting them for life and making their lives more interesting. 

The following outline endeavors to present a technique which 
will assist teachers in making greater use of the school journey. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNEY 


I. How to organize and conduct a school journey 
1. Preparation for the journey 
a) Teacher makes the trip herself, noting the route, the 
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points to be stressed, and the need of explanation at cer- 
tain points 
On her return, teacher plans the trip carefully, formulat- 
ing questions for the class and organizing the information 
which she expects the class to secure (Her plan is not to 
be imposed on the class but is to assist her in developing 
the work with the class. If she has the essential points 
clearly in mind, she will be able to guide the class intelli- 
gently. The class procedure will not be the hit-and-miss 
affair which has brought this type of activity into dis- 
repute in the past.) 
Teacher arouses the interest of the class— 
(x) By beginning a discussion of the subject in class 
(2) By showing pictures to the class 
(3) By asking questions of the class which arouse curios- 
ity or which challenge 
Teacher either suggests the journey to the class as a 
means of securing more interesting information or so 
directs the class discussion that a pupil suggests the 
journey 
. Appointment of an individual or a committee from the 
class— 
a) To secure permission for the trip 
b) To set a convenient time 
c) To arrange for a guide if possible 
. A discussion in class during which the class summarizes its 
knowledge of the subject 
. Development, during the class discussion, of specific aims 
for the trip— 
a) By arousing a need for verifying information or infer- 
ences 
b) By showing, through questioning, the need of securing 
correct images or associations 
c) By formulating questions the answers to which are to be 
discovered on the journey 
(1) Questions suggested by the class 
(2) Questions of interest to individuals in the class 
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(3) Questions suggested by the teacher if the class ques- 
tions do not cover certain essential points 

. Organization of the class into groups with a leader for each 

group, the leader to be the director and spokesman of the 

group 

. The selection by each group of a phase of the subject or 

certain questions for which it will be responsible 

. A discussion of the route, individual and class behavior, and 

the responsibility of each one to his group and to his leader 

(The teacher should endeavor to get the class to suggest 

rules or points to be observed by all for the good of all.) 

. Participation by the teacher 

a) Endeavors during the trip to keep in touch with all the 

groups 
b) Interferes in matters of discipline only when absolutely 


necessary 
c) Asks questions occasionally 

d) Makes explanations as needed 

. Follow-up work 

a) Class discussion of the questions 


b) Organization of the information gained 
. Evaluation and checking for the following outcomes 
a) Social value of the journey | 
(x) As an opportunity for free expression and for prac- 
tice in self-control 
(2) As an opportunity for the realization of a sense of 
responsibility in— 
(a) Sharing of necessary work 
(6) Looking out for own safety 
(c) Taking care of the weaker members of the group 
(d) Respecting superior knowledge and abilities of 
members of the group 
b) Motivating value of the journey 
(x) As a basis for oral and written language lessons (let- 
ter asking permission for the trip and letter thanking 
the manager for the privilege) 
(2) As a basis or point of interest for further reading 
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c) Value of the journey in building habits, attitudes, and 
skills in organization, clear thinking, continuity of 
thought, and drawing of conclusions 

d) Value of the journey in giving opportunities in manual 
expression and in use of illustrative material 
(x) Posters 
(2) Models 
(3) Blackboard sketching 
(4) Sand tables 
(5) Maps, graphs, etc. 

e) Value of the journey to the teacher in the future; in de- 
termining this, the teacher should ask herself the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Has the journey led to any other ac- 
tivity? (2) In what respects could my plans be improved? 

II. How a school journey was conducted (This lesson is merely sug- 

gestive. Local conditions—the children, the local sentiment, and 
other factors—would necessarily modify any procedure.) 
1. Subject: A journey to a plant manufacturing automobile 
tires 
2. Pupils’ aims 

a) To find out how a rubber tire is made 

b) To clear up certain hazy ideas concerning the materials 
which are used in the manufacture of an automobile tire 

c) To learn whether most of the rubber used in the local 
factory comes from Brazil or from Malay 

d) To find out where the cotton fiber comes from 

3. Teacher’s aims 
a) To give the children experience in securing information 
from people and through observation 
(x) To find out from the manager of the factory where 
the company secures the raw materials—rubber and 
cotton 

(2) To learn through careful observation and questions 
how the tread is put on a tire 

b) To give the pupils practice in formulating and asking 

questions and in organizing information. For instance, 

the class may be asked, What questions do you wish to 
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ask at the factory? Questions will be suggested and writ- 
ten on the board. The class will eliminate some, combine 
others, and re-word the questions until the pupils are 
satisfied. 
4. Method 
a) A committee was appointed to secure permission to visit 
the plant, to make arrangements as to time, and to secure 
a guide (The teacher had already visited the factory and 
had discussed with the manager the possibility of such a 
trip.) 

The day before the visit the teacher planned her lesson carefully. 
The pupils reviewed their information concerning rubber and rubber 
production. They made a list of questions which they wished to 
have answered. The questions as finally worded were as follows: 

1. From where does most of the rubber used in this factory come? 

2. What does it look like when it arrives? 

3. What has to be done to it? 

4. What other materials go into the manufacture of a tire? [Some of the 
children refused to give up the idea that tires are chiefly made of rubber.] 

5. How is the tread pattern put on the tires? 

6. Why are tires so expensive? 

7. What is meant by “vulcanizing”? [This was a question formulated by 
the girls. They had_not been able to understand vulcanizing either from the 
boys’ explanation or from the description in their books.] 


The class was taken through the plant in three groups, seven to 
ten pupils being in each group. The spokesman of each group asked 
questions after the guide had explained each step. The other mem- 
bers of the class asked questions if they did not understand or 
wanted more information. The class secured specimens of rubber at 
various stages of manufacture, cotton fabric, and a cross-section of a 
tire. 

The next day the pupils discussed the trip, using their questions 
as a basis. Different members of the class brought out many addi- 
tional bits of information. They explained how certain hazy ideas 
had been cleared up. As the discussion proceeded, an outline of the 
processes was developed on the board, as follows: 


1. The smoked sheet of rubber: description, where obtained, how pre- 
viously treated, cost. 
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2. Preparation of the raw rubber: materials added, process. 

3. Process of making the core part of the tire: analogy to a food-grinder, 
cutting in lengths. 

4. Application of rubberized cotton fabric: how rubber is added by means 
of a calender, number of ply added to a Ford tire. 

5. How tread is added on a revolving wheel-like apparatus: by hand or by 
machine. 

6. Vulcanization: insertion of air bag, putting into molds, lowering into © 
vulcanizer, how long “baked,” how removed. 

7. Inner tubes: material used, process of making, how ends of tube are 
joined together. 

8. Wrapping of tires: the machine that winds the strip of paper about it, 
the part of the process that is handwork. 


A group of pupils volunteered to make charts illustrating the 
trip. They attached to heavy cardboard specimens of rubber in 
various stages of manufacture, pieces of cotton fabric, and a small 
cross-section of a tire. To complete the charts, they used a well- 
written description of their trip, an outline of the story of rubber, 
and pictures and maps. 





A BUILDING CORRELATION PROJECT 


NELLIE A. REMICK 
Steele and Garfield Schools, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The day of the intermediate classroom with but one teacher for 
all its activities seems to be on the wane. The tendency toward de- 
partmentalization and specialization in teacher preparation has 
become an established procedure in the work of many of the elemen- 
tary schools today. This tendency, as we see it exemplified in de- 
partmentalized schools, in platoon schools, or in those using the 
Dalton plan, furnishes a new problem for the elementary-school 
principal. 

The teacher in the traditional type of classroom was the “mon- 
arch of all she surveyed” when it came to the carrying on of her own 
classroom activities and to the correlating of the various phases of 
the subject matter with which she dealt. Such a procedure appar- 
ently produced no serious results under that plan of organization, 
but with some of the newer types the teacher who tries to carry on 
her work with an utter disregard of what is being attempted in other 
departments of the school loses the unifying factor, which is one of 
the most valuable elements of the one-teacher type of work. A school 
soon becomes disintegrated if it is made up of many units, each one 
trying to be sufficient unto itself. There is no quality more needed 
among teachers in the schools today than a spirit of co-operation, if 
we are going to develop a desirable integration of the various activi- 
ties. Those concerned with platoon schools are recognizing this need, 
and many principals and teachers are giving careful thought and 
attention to a solution of the problem. 

A plan worked out in Colorado Springs by the special teachers of 
the Steele and Garfield platoon schools may prove helpful to other 
teachers who have experienced similar difficulties. The teachers of 
these schools felt that the first step to be taken was to devise some 
means of satisfactorily acquainting every person handling inter- 
mediate groups with the different lines of work to be carried on in 
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the various special rooms. Their conclusion was that it would be de- 
sirable to work out some kind of monthly bulletin that would give in 
outline the subjects to be discussed and developed into activities in 
the different classrooms. Such a program was planned for each 
month by the social-science, natural-science, literature, music, art, 
and auditorium teachers. The city course of study and the outlines 
furnished by the special supervisors were used as a basis for the 
work. The monographs Activities of the Auditorium, published by 
the Kansas City, Missouri, schools, and Auditorium Activities, pub- 
lished by the Dallas schools, gave the teachers many valuable sug- 
gestions. The following program of activities for the month of April 
is a sample of the bulletin compiled each month. The programs 
were typewritten in the office and copies given to all special and 
home-room teachers working with intermediate groups. 


APRIL PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE FouRTH, 
FIrtH, AND SIXTH GRADES 


I. Desirable habits and attitudes for citizenship 
1. Sense of responsibility 
2. Initiative 
3. Self-control 
II. Special days and weeks 
1. April 1—April Fool 
. April 2—Hans Christian Andersen—1805 
. April 3—Murillo—painter—1617 
. April 6—Raphael—painter—1483 
. April 7—Peary discovered the North Pole—1909 
. April 15—Arbor Day 
April 17—Easter 
. April 18—Paul Revere’s ride—1775 
. April 19—Battle of Lexington—1775 
. April 27—Morse—inventor—1791 
. April 30—Louisiana Purchase 
12. April 24-30—American Forest Week 
III. Social science 
1. Grade IVB 
a) Continue study of the topic “Westward under the French and 
English” 
b) Boone and other hunter pioneers 
c) Cumberland Gap—Nancy Hanks, the plains 
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d) The Great Lakes 
e) Settling the Mississippi Valley 

. Grade IVA 
a) Winning the Far West 
b) Sierra Nevada—divide or watershed 
c) Desert—Great Salt Lake 
d) The pony express 

. Grade VB 
a) The Great Plains 
b) Cattle-raising 
c) Packing-house products 
d) Transportation in the Great Plains 
e) A Minnesota lumber camp 

. Grade VA 
a) General review of North America with interdependence of regions 
b) Canada—Newfoundland 
c) Labrador—Greenland 

. Grade VIB 
a) Great plains of eastern Europe and great northern forests 
b) Norway, Sweden 
c) Czecho-Slovakia, Poland 

. Grade VIA 
a) Southern Asia 
b) India, Siam 
c) French Indo-China 

. Natural science 
1. Buds 

a) Kinds 
b) Arrangement 

. Trees 
a) Beauty 
b) Uses 

. Birds 
a) Returning 
b) Nesting 
c) Uses 

. Flowers 
a) As they are found 
b) Germination of seeds 


. Music appreciation 
1. “Dance of the Hours”—Ponchielli 
2. “A Country Wedding”—Goldmark 
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VI. Art appreciation 


% 
2. 
3- 
4. 
5. 


“Sistine Madonna”—Raphael 
“Children of the Shell”—Miurillo 
“Spring”—Corot 

“Song of the Lark”—Breton 
“Oxen Ploughing”’—Bonheur 


. Oral expression 


I. 
2. 


Current events 

Short talks 

a) The pony express 

b) Wilbur Wright’s experiments 
c) Meaning of Easter 

d) Easter-egg rolling 

e) Forest preservation 


. Dialogues (original) 


a) Flower, bird, or tree 


. Debates (suggested by children along lines of topics for month) 


% 


a) Resolved, That Morse’s experiments have meant more to the world 
than Wright’s 

b) Resolved, That Andersen’s fairy tales teach good citizenship 

Poems (appropriate to the month) 


. Dramatic expression 


I. 


Easter 

a) “The Easter Rabbit”’—Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
March, 1921 

b) “Dandelion’s Easter’’—Every Child’s Magazine, March, 1926 

c) ““Mr. Bunny’s Prize”—Child Life, April, 1924 


. Citizenship 


a) “Nathan Hale”—Stevenson’s Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, 
Book V 

b) “The Red Shoes”—Stevenson’s Children’s Classics in Dramatic 
Form, Book III 

c) “The Wild Swans”—Stevenson’s Children’s Classics in Dramatic 
Form, Book III 

d) “The Hole in the Dyke”—Stevenson’s Children’s Classics in 
Dramatic Form, Book IT 


. Historical events 


a) “Paul Revere’s Ride”—Hubbard’s Little American History Plays 
for Little Americans 

b) “Morse’s Telegraph”—Hubbard’s Little American History Plays 
for Little Americans 
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4. Forestry 
a) “The Dryad of the Oak”—WNormal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
March, 1927 
b) “Persephone”—Stevenson’s Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, 
Book IV 
c) “Lost Camping Place”—Safety Education, September, 1926 
. Birds—animals 
a) “The Ugly Duckling”—Stevenson’s Children’s Classics in Dra- 
matic Form, Book III 
b) “Billy’s Awakening’—Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
April, 1927 
. Flower life 
a) “Little Lost Aster”—Safety Education, October, 1926 
b) “Nick Bluster’s Trick” —Children’s Plays by Skinner and Skinner 
c) “April Showers and May Flowers”—Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, May, 1922 


The programs in themselves would be of little use without a 
spirit of interest and co-operation on the part of the teaching staff. 
Fortunately, time did not have to be taken to develop such a spirit. 
The teachers realized that the next step was to see in how many ways 
they could correlate, through the use of these programs, the activi- 
ties developed in the various rooms. The home-room teachers felt 
that many interesting discussions were being carried on in the audi- 
torium that were valuable preparation for written language; they 
planned to utilize them by basing some of the composition work on 
topics of vital interest to the pupils. These teachers also found that 
the home rooms could make valuable contributions to the work of 
the social-science or natural-science classes by using special articles 
in the readers that were related to the subjects under discussion. 
The instructor in physical education saw that she could add to the 
children’s interest in the country being studied in the social-science 
class by teaching them some of the folk dances of that country. In 
some cases the teacher of music added further to this interest by 
teaching the children the folk-songs and patriotic airs of the coun- 
try. In the literature classes dramatic readings bearing on some 
topic of the month were used with a view to their being given in 
the auditorium if they were sufficiently well done. 

Perhaps the possibilities for co-operation can best be illustrated 
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by a description of a building project carried out during American 
Forest Week. This project was started in the auditorium, the pupils 
discussing in the course of the week “Forest Fires,” “Why We Need 
Forests,” ‘‘Care of the Forest,” “The Forest Ranger and His Work,”’ 
and ‘“The Enemies of the Trees.” Slides loaned by the United States 
Forest Service and explained by the natural-science teacher added 
greatly to the interest of the pupils. The pupils were given the op- 
portunity to earn the buttons presented to the school by the United 
States Forest Service. The children earned the buttons by meeting 
special requirements in their work. A list of special merit tasks was 
posted in each room, and, after studying these lists, the children 
decided on the activities in which they would earn the coveted but- 
tons. As soon as a pupil earned one of the buttons, his name was 
posted on the bulletin board in the hall. In the art room poster work 
with tree slogans was carried on by the older pupils; the younger 
pupils worked on the cutting out and drawing of trees. The nature 
classes earned their buttons by naming a certain number of trees 
which they knew or by showing their knowledge of trees through 
classifying pictures of trees and their leaves. Some of the younger 
groups wrote long lists of the things the trees give us. The classes in 
the literature room memorized poems about trees. Original plays 
and stories about trees and forests that had been written for the 
language work in the home room were read and developed for later 
presentation in the auditorium. Robin Hood was also read orally 
by some classes at this time. The physical-education teacher made 
use of tree motions for the rhythmic work and also taught simple 
dances suggestive of nymphs and dryads; these dances were later 
used in an auditorium program. 

The pupils in the social-science classes discussed the forest re- 
gions of the countries they were studying and the kinds of trees to 
be found. Trees of the various zones were shown to the younger 
groups by means of lantern slides. In the sand table a forest scene 
was pictured, showing pine-covered slopes, a devastated hillside, 
streams carrying logs, and the ranger’s home and lookout. The 
teacher of the music classes taught tree and flower songs during the 
week. 
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By the close of this intensive work on trees and forestry, the 
pupils were in a receptive mood for the excellent talk on ‘“The 
Forest Ranger and His Work” by the district supervisor of the Pike 
National Forest. 

A valuable aid in the working out of a month’s program of activi- 
ties is the compiling in each home room of a bibliography of the 
classroom reading materials. This should take into consideration all 
articles that have a bearing on any of the topics of the month. The 
home-room teacher is notified by the class reporter when these ar- 
ticles can be most appropriately used. More detailed co-ordination 
of the work is also carried on through conferences between teachers, 
through special meetings, or by means of notes placed in the hall 
mail boxes. 

The teachers feel that a definite beginning has been made in the 
practical co-ordination of the building activities. While modifica- 
tions will be made from time to time as better ways are discovered, 
the general plan has proved interesting and workable. This year it 
will be simplified for the primary groups. 





PROGRESSIVE MEASURES ADOPTED BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


OTTO W. HAISLEY 
Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A few years ago a study was made of the correlation between the 
length of teacher service and classroom efficiency. This study tend- 
ed to show that a teacher reaches her maximum classroom efficiency 
within a period of less than ten years after she begins to teach. Since 
this investigation was made, there has undoubtedly been a great 
professional growth among teachers. This is evidenced by the large 
membership lists of state and national teachers’ associations, by the 
great increase in the number of subscriptions to teachers’ profession- 
al magazines, and by the great “‘trek”’ among teachers every sum- 
mer to the teacher-training institutions of the country. With all 
these conditions in mind, it is difficult to believe that teachers reach 
a period of stagnation within five or seven years after they begin their 
professional work. 

There is always one danger, however. The first inspiration wears 
off. Certain ideals are shattered. Certain air castles collapse. The 
dénouement is reached. Perhaps these mental states are accom- 
panied by an unencouraging physical condition, which is not im- 
proved by frequent summer-school attendance. 

Teaching is different from most other vocations. The results are 
more elusive. Positions are more secure. While permanent tenure 
may not be written upon the statutes or found among the written 
rules of the board of education, it has become a principle tacitly rec- 
ognized in most cities. If a teacher is able to accomplish the estab- 
lished pedagogical hurdles of a city over a probationary period of 
two or three years and thereafter keeps up a semblance of efficiency, 
her position is almost assured. As teaching approaches the point 
where it may be designated a real profession, there will be an in- 
creasing reluctance to disturb a teacher in the security of her posi- 
tion. 
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Keeping the work of a normal-minded teacher, reasonably in- 
terested in her work, on a high professional plane under conditions 
of permanent tenure is not an easy undertaking. Having attained a 
coveted goal, the teacher naturally relaxes. Additional stimuli are 
necessary as an antidote to the type of relaxation that follows success. 

As fear of eternal damnation has been cast upon the junk heap of 
discarded philosophies by modern theology, so has the fear of loss of 
position become a very much less disturbing factor in the plans and 
aspirations of the new generation of teachers, working under present 
conditions. Both of these are healthful signs. It means, however, im- 
portant realignments. 

Leading has replaced driving; persuasion, coercion. The stage 
must be set so that the teacher consciously or unconsciously finds her- 
self in a situation in which the development of an integrated person- 
ality within herself is a natural result. Professional appetites must 
be kept whetted by constant exposure to tempting professional mor- 
sels. New ways must be found to keep teachers developing intel- 
lectually and professionally. 

If teachers are to do their best work, they must feel a reasonable 
degree of freedom from financial worry; they must feel a reasonable 
security in their positions; they must be given the opportunity to 
develop bents of worth-while character; and they must be placed in 
a stimulating professional atmosphere. 

The foregoing is the philosophy which underlies the adoption of 
two rather progressive pieces of school legislation by the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Ann Arbor, Michigan, during the present year. In addi- 
tion, there were local reasons, some of which apply likewise to other 
communities. 

Ann Arbor is the home of the University of Michigan, where a 
sabbatical leave of absence is in force. The members of the board of 
education had before them an example which led them to believe 
that a sabbatical leave of absence granted to teachers for study and 
self-improvement has passed beyond the experimental stage and that 
progressive public-school systems as well as progressive colleges and 
universities should adopt the principle. 

Ann Arbor is made up of people who have a passion for educa- 
tion. It is the one great commodity of the city. In the light of this 
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demand, the board of education believed that the sabbatical leave of 
absence would attract to the Ann Arbor school system teachers, both 
men and women, of exemplary character, of unusual intellectual 
tastes, and of proved teaching ability. 

With these things in mind, the board of education passed the 
following resolutions, one providing for an accumulative sick leave, 
the other for a sabbatical leave. 


PLAN FoR SICK LEAVE 


Ten days each year is granted to each full-time member of the teaching, 
administrative, supervisory, and library force of the Ann Arbor schools for the 
following purposes: 

1. Personal illness of such nature as to render member unfit for service. 

2. Quarantine of member. 

3. Critical illness of one of the immediate family of member. 

4. Death of one of the immediate family of member. 

At the end of each year such unused portion of the ten days shall become 
accumulative and may be used by member at some subsequent time if need be 
for the above purposes. 

There may be an accumulation of not to exceed ninety-five days built up 
in this manner. 


PLAN FOR SABBATICAL LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


1. A leave of absence may be granted to any member of the teaching, ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, or library staff for study or travel after seven or more 
consecutive years of successful service in the Ann Arbor public schools. For 
each subsequent seven-year period of service or more, such leave of absence may 
be used for study, travel, or restoration of health. 

2. A leave of absence shall normally extend over a one-year period, but it 
may by mutual agreement between the applicant and the superintendent of 
schools extend over a half-year period. For a leave of one year, one half of the 
regular salary shall be paid. For a leave of one half year full salary shall be 
paid. Salary computations shall be based upon the regular salary for the year 
during which leave is taken. 

3. Regular annual salary increments shall be given for time of leave, the 
same as for regular services in the school. Also, time shall count as regular serv- 
ices toward retirement, and full contribution to retirement salary fund shall 
continue during the period of leave. 

4. The applicant to whom is granted a leave of absence shall contract to 
teach in the Ann Arbor schools for a period of three consecutive years. If the 
teacher on his own volition shall fail to serve the full three-year period, then he 
shall return to the board of education a portion of the salary paid to him during 
his leave. 
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The amount of salary returned-shall bear the same ratio to the salary re- 
ceived during the leave as the unfulfilled term of the contract bears to the con- 
tracted three-year period. 

5. If, during the period of leave, one engages in remunerative service, then 
he shall pay to the Ann Arbor Board of Education all monies so received but 
not exceeding the salary paid him during such leave. 

6. Any person to whom has been granted a leave of absence shall have the 
right to be assigned to the same position upon return which he held before tak- 
ing leave. 

7. Application for leave of absence shall be made upon a regular form fur- 
nished by the superintendent of schools. Applicant shall agree to abide by all 
conditions determined upon by the board of education to govern leave of ab- 
sence. 

8. Not more than 3 per cent of the group composing the teaching, admin- 
istrative, supervisory, and library force shall be granted leave in any one year. 
If a larger number than this shall apply, preference shall be given to those long- 
est in the employ of the Ann Arbor district uninterrupted by a leave of absence. 

9. Request for leave of absence shall be made in writing to the superintend- 
ent of schools by April 1 and November 15 preceding the semester or semesters 
when the leave of absence is to begin. 

10. When leave of absence is granted, due consideration shall be given to 
the reasonable and equitable distribution of the applicants among the different 
schools and among the different departments. 


The board of education had a theory that a teaching staff should 
work under conditions promoting happiness, contentment, and satis- 
faction. It felt that the two measures would contribute to those 
ends. Finally, the board of education had a vision of making teach- 
ing a real profession. It sincerely believed that the destinies and 
happiness of children are wrapped up in the educational philosophy, 
ideals, personalities, and teaching skill of the teaching staff. It be- 
lieved that the teacher is of paramount importance in the bridge 
that spans the gap between what children are today and what 
thoughtful, interested, and ambitious parents want them to be to- 
morrow. 

The two measures are not schemes, therefore, for merely neutral- 
izing negative influences at certain periods in the career of a teacher 
but constructive legislation, designed to lead her to a place where 
her vision as well as her capacity may be expanded, thereby raising 
the professional level of her work. 








Cducational CHritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Another basic textbook on secondary education—Soon after the publication 
of Inglis’ Principles of Secondary Education, it became widely used as a basic 
textbook in teacher-training institutions, and it naturally occurs to one to use it 
as a basis of comparison in evaluating new textbooks in its field. The American 
Secondary School: by Koos exhibits a number of departures in content and in 
organization from Inglis’ book. The following chapters represent “new” mate- 
rial: chapter viii, “Secondary-School Organization: The Rural-High-School 
Problem”; chapter ix, ‘“Secondary-School Organization: Vocational Educa- 
tion”; chapter x, ‘“Secondary-School Organization: Other Types”; chapter xv, 
“Educational and Vocational Guidance”’; chapter xvi, “Allied Activities”; chap- 
ter xvii, “Community Relationships”; chapter xviii, “The High-School Staff”; 
and chapter xix, “The School Plant and Costs.” Some of the topics treated in 
these chapters appear also in Inglis’ book, but, in general, they represent addi- 
tions. On the other hand, Koos omits very few topics included in Inglis’ book. 
Since the two textbooks have almost the same number of pages, it is obvious that 
Koos has abbreviated his treatment. For example, “Secondary Education in 
Other Countries,” to which Inglis devotes an entire chapter of fifty-eight pages, 
is treated by Koos in chapter vii, “Secondary-School Organization: Junior High 
School and Junior College,” under the caption, “The European Analogy,” in a 
space of nineteen pages. Inglis devotes a series of eight chapters, totaling 242 
pages, to the subjects of instruction. Koos’s treatment is confined to two chap- 
ters, totaling 130 pages. The abbreviation is due to the omission of much of the 
historical material that is a feature of Inglis’ book. 

The type of treatment and the style of writing constitute significant charac- 
teristics of Koos’s volume. The book is not an exposition of the author’s philos- 
ophy or theory of education. It is, rather, an attempt to describe the American 
secondary school in terms of “objective” information. For example, the treat- 
ment of “the aims and functions of secondary education” (chapter iv) consists 
in the presentation of the results of an analysis of twenty-five statements relat- 
ing to this topic. The aims and functions mentioned are classified under twenty- 
one items, which are later reduced to ten, and this list is offered as “a com- 


t Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 


Pp. xii+756. $2.80. 
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posite portrait of the réle of the modern secondary school.” This plan of treat- 
ment, which is characteristic of the book, provides the reader with a convenient 
source of information about secondary schools. The author utilizes the results 
of numerous studies, including theses of graduate students at the University of 
Minnesota and some of his own unpublished studies. In several instances it 
seemed to the reviewer that the presentation of data is made an end in itself, 
the data not being needed in the consideration of a problem or topic. For ex- 
ample, in treating “variation and selection of secondary-school pupils” (chapter 
iii), the author presents findings from several studies and at the close of the 
chapter considers the “implications for secondary education.” In some places 
the author attempts to raise questions and hence to create a need for the facts 
before they are presented, but frequently the reviewer wondered just what use 
was to be made of them. 

The author’s style of writing does not facilitate either rapid reading or clear 
understanding. There are a number of rather long and involved sentences, but 
the reviewer was more handicapped in reading the book by the author’s use of 
unusual words and phraseology. In discussing the aims and functions of the 
secondary school, the author criticizes other writers for the use of “‘refulgent but 
well-nigh bootless expressions,” such as “culture” and “social efficiency,” and 
then gives the following as the aims of the secondary school: “(z) civic-social- 
moral responsibility, (2) recreational and aesthetic participation and apprecia- 
tion, (3) occupational efficiency, (4) physical efficiency” (p. 167). 

The “cardinal principles” proposed as objectives by the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education are criticized and rejected in favor of a 
formulation by the author, which consists of the four aims stated in the preced- 
ing paragraph and the following functions: “(5) achieving a democratic sec- 
ondary education, (6) recognizing individual differences, (7) providing for ex- 
ploration and guidance, (8) recognizing the adolescent nature of pupils, (9) 
imparting knowledge and skills in the fundamental processes, (10) fostering 
transfer of training (with guarded acceptance)” (p. 167). The advantage of doing 
this was not apparent to the reviewer. 

Each chapter includes a list of “questions and problems” and a bibliog- 
raphy of selected references. Several of the bibliographies appear to represent 
careful preparation. The text is adequately documented, but, when the refer- 
ence is included in a chapter bibliography, the chapter and number are given 
instead of the reference. This practice, which has been followed by several other 
authors, is somewhat annoying to the reader if he desires to know the reference 
as he reads the text. The reviewer was also annoyed by the use of italics rather 
than bold-face type in the paragraph headings. The publishers rather than 
the author are probably responsible for the form of documentation and for the 
kind of type used in the paragraph headings, but, in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, these characteristics of form detract from the usefulness of the volume 
as a textbook. 

Professor Koos prepared The American Secondary School to be used as a 
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textbook in courses in “secondary education” or “principles of secondary edu- 
cation” in teacher-training institutions. When compared with other available 
textbooks, it may be described as more comprehensive, but it does not encroach 
upon the fields of educational pyschology, methods of teaching, and administra- 
tion to an undesirable extent. It also has the merit of giving information con- 
tributed by a large number of studies. Hence, the book will be useful as a source of 
information. Its value as a basic textbook can be determined only by trial, but, 
in the judgment of the reviewer, the book possesses features which, as pointed out 
in earlier paragraphs, will limit its usefulness for this purpose. 
WALTER S. MonroE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A study of state administration of education —The remarkable growth in the 
past decade of the powers of state departments of education has created a need for 
more reliable information concerning the most efficient type of organization of 
such departments. Henry E. Schrammel has studied this problem and has re- 
ported his findings in one* of the research monographs of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of Ohio State University. 

Dr. Schrammel has traced the trend of the development in the field of state 
departments of education from 1890 to 1925. He has further sought to evaluate 
the relative merits of different types of organization and to define a desirable or- 
ganization of a state department of education. 

As a result of his investigation of the office of chief state school official, Dr. 
Schrammel finds that five different methods of selecting this officer have been 
employed since 1890 but that only three—popular election, appointment by the 
state board, and appointment by the governor—are now in vogue. He finds that 
the first of these is the most popular method, that the second is gaining in popu- 
larity, and that the third is losing ground. He concludes that “appointment by 
the state board is undoubtedly the most desirable method.” Dr. Schrammel finds 
that during the thirty-five years between 1890 and 1925 the number of state 
boards of education with general powers increased from twenty-nine to forty- 
one. He also finds that the functions assigned to state boards vary greatly 
among the several states, with, however, some increase in the number of functions 
assigned since 1890. 

Dr. Schrammel has discovered a pronounced growth in the size of the state 
departments of education between 1890 and 1925, with a marked increase be- 
tween 1905 and 1925, the greatest growth occurring between 1915 and 1920. 

Dr. Schrammel makes an interesting observation relative to the personnel 
assigned to vocational education. He says: 

Vocational education is undoubtedly best represented in the staffs of the state 
departments. This is due unquestionably to the fact that half of the financial burden 


t Henry E. Schrammel, The Organization of State Departments of Education. Bureau 
of Educational Research Monographs, Number 6. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. Pp. xii+172. $1.50. 
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for this branch of education is carried by the federal government. This preference has 
frequently resulted in unjust discrimination against some of the other important phases 
of educational service [p. 77]. 


Dr. Schrammel classified into seventeen types the different state educa- 
tional organizations which existed between 1890 and 1925. He had these seven- 
teen types ranked by the state commissioner of education and by experts in 
school administration. The result of the ranking showed a very marked prefer- 
ence on the part of state commissioners of education for a type of organization 
with an appointed or elected state board, which, in turn, appoints the superin- 
tendent or commissioner, who is not a member of the board. The experts favored 
a state board of education having general control of the educational interests of 
the state, the members thereof being appointed by the governor because of merit 
and special fitness for the office, with a chief executive appointed by the state 
board but not from the members of the board. The consensus of opinion was 
that appointment of the executive by the state board is superior to either 
election by popular vote or appointment by the governor. Very few spoke in de- 
fense of an ex-officio state board of education. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the monograph is entitled, “An Ef- 
ficient State Department.” In this chapter Dr. Schrammel presents a plan of 
organization in which he utilizes, in general, those basic principles employed in 
the most efficient and successful business institutions, in which the manager is 
responsible to the board of directors and the board of directors to the stock- 
holders and to the public. Under his plan the state board of education selects 
the chief state school official, determines the general policies of the state depart- 
ment, and appraises the results of the work of its employees. His definition of 
an efficient plan could be used to advantage in measuring existing state depart- 
ments of education. 

The recent tendency in most of the states to assign additional duties to the 
state department of education makes Dr. Schrammel’s contribution of more than 
usual importance. Its greatest value will be to those who have to do with shap- 
ing state educational programs. Some of Dr. Schrammel’s findings cause one to 
wonder whether the recent rapid rate of development of state departments of 
education will continue during the next decade. If so, the centralization of educa- 
tion within our states will have exceeded the fondest dreams of the early advo- 


cates of state departments of education. 
J. B. EpMonson 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A scale of motor-ability tests, easily given and easily scored.—The first sub- 
stantial effort to develop a simple measure of that aspect of motor ability in- 
volving concerted effort of the larger muscles of the body is reported in a book? 
by D. K. Brace. 

t David Kingsley Brace, Measuring Motor Ability: A Scale of Motor Ability Tests. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. xvi+138. $2.00. 
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The scale is made up of two sets of fifteen tests each and may be adminis- 
tered by one examiner to as many as one hundred individuals in a forty-minute 
period. The tests include activities of the so-called “stunt” type, involving 
agility, balance, control, flexibility, and strength in their performance and are 
presumably measures of native rather than acquired skills. Whether the ability 
to jump into the air and clap the feet together twice before landing is a more na- 
tive characteristic than is the ability to throw a basket-ball would seem to be a 
matter of conjecture, but the use of the former type of activity undoubtedly sim- 
plifies the administering of the tests, as no apparatus is required for such per- 
formance. 

The validity, reliability, and objectivity of the tests and the methods of scal- 
ing them are discussed in detail. Correlation coefficients ranging from .60 to .80 
between test scores and judgment ratings and between test scores and athletic 
achievement establish the validity of the scale, while self-correlation coefficients 
ranging from .66 to .go establish the reliability of the scale. 

The possible uses of a test of general motor ability are presented by the au- 
thor; these uses themselves are evidence of the importance of the study. A simple 
method of classifying pupils for physical-education class work would be of great 
value, as the self-consciousness engendered in those members of the group whose 
performance is conspicuous because of its inferior quality is a great handicap in 
the physical-education program. If these pupils could be selected in advance 
and grouped together for special work, much would be gained for them as well 
as for the superior group, the members of which could then concentrate on a type 
of performance better suited to their ability. 

The use of a scale of tests as a means of obtaining groups for experimental 
purposes is also important, as all devices for furthering scientific experimenta- 
tion in a field widely exploited should be of great significance. The field of physi- 
cal education, long barred from respectable educational circles, should welcome 
such a study as the one conducted by Dr. Brace as evidence of the new era of 
scientific investigation which is gradually supplanting the old methods based 


on tradition and prejudice. Monae Gisecxe 


PsyCHOLOGICAL BuREAU, ATHLETIC COACHING SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 


The campaign against malnutrition.—The decade since the World War has 
witnessed a remarkable interest in the physical welfare of children. Schools have 
launched, with great enthusiasm, numerous campaigns for the improvement 
of pupils’ health. In many cases these campaigns have been characterized by 
more enthusiasm than scientific direction. It is much easier to find descriptions 
of elaborate health programs than to find objective data showing the results of 
such programs. It is inevitable that a demand for serious, scientific direction of 
physical-welfare programs should come. Those school workers who wish to be 
foresighted enough to prepare for a critical appraisal of such activities on the part 
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of the school will find much of value in Miss Roberts’ book? on nutrition 
work, 

Miss Roberts devotes the first half of her book to a discussion of the scien- 
tific aspects of the problem of nutrition and the last half to nutrition and health 
work in the schools. In the first half, seventy-five pages are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “Methods of Judging Nutrition” and “Studies in Height and Weight.” 
In view of the implicit confidence in many quarters in the infallibility of weight- 
height ratios, the sober treatment given these topics should be particularly bene- 
ficial. Unless a critical attitude can be developed toward the various weighing 
and measuring programs now common in schools, little can be expected from 
them, since the limitations of such programs are all too apparent when studied. 
Other chapters in the first half of the book deal with the causes, effects, and treat- 
ment of malnutrition. These chapters are packed with information which should 
be common among those directing school health programs. 

In the second half of the book, Miss Roberts deals with concrete details of 
nutrition work in schools. The persons charged with administering school health 
programs will find much of value in these chapters. In addition to the discussion 
of the work of the school, one chapter is devoted to “Nutrition Work with Pre- 
school Children’’ and another to “‘Parental and Pre-Parental Education.” There 
is also a chapter which deals with ‘The Part of National Agencies in the Nutri- 
tion Movement.” 

The need for such a book as Miss Roberts has written is well stated in the 
Foreword. 

Though much material on the various phases of the subject is now available, its use 
by a class becomes a difficult matter because of the fact that it is scattered through hun- 
dreds of magazines, journals, and bulletins of every type, the reading of which common- 
ly involves trips to several libraries in different parts of the city at considerable expendi- 
ture of time and energy. Much of the material, moreover, is written in technical lan- 
guage, difficult for the non-specialist to understand. Because of these difficulties, there 
has been recognized the need of presenting in one volume a survey of the subject to meet 
the needs of students in this field [p. x]. 

The book will be useful not only to teachers and students of home economics 


but to many other members of the teaching profession. GC. T. Boswesz. 


A guide book for children’s reading.—One of the surest signs of educational 
progress in any line is the appearance of a considerable body of literature bear- 
ing upon the subject. This literature usually appears in four forms, approxi- 
mately in the following order: (1) statements of educational theorists, who ex- 
pound the need for a departure from traditions; (2) articles which set forth re- 
searches in the field; (3) textbooks which purport to supply teaching materials 
suitable for the new emphasis; and (4) guide books which sum up the various 
lines of thought, present in summary form the better experiments, and survey 
teaching materials for curriculum-makers and for teachers. 

t Lydia J. Roberts, Nutrition Work with Children. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Pp. xiv+394. $3.50. 
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In almost exactly the order named have appeared the publications dealing 
with children’s reading, especially the phases which set forth children’s inter- 
ests in literature, the greatly increased amount of reading which should be ex- 
perienced in school, and the new library emphasis in teaching as contrasted with 
the detailed analysis of a few literary masterpieces. 

The latest and, the reviewer thinks, the best handbook or guide book in the 
field of children’s reading" is the result of the laboratory experience of two ca- 
pable librarians for children. 

The chapters in the major part of the book, each presented with appropriate 
references to research studies, sum up very adequately and interestingly the fol- 
lowing topics: “Children’s Interests and Literature,” “The Presentation of 
Literature,” “Creative Return from Children,” “Dramatic Play and Creative 
Return,” “Folk Literature,” “Poetry and Rimes,” “Subject-Matter Books,” 
and “Tllustrated Books for Children.” The last chapter is entitled, “Historical 
Summary.” 

There are four bibliographies, each classified and arranged with admirable 
care, on “Folk Literature,” “Poetry, Art, and Music,” “Subject-Matter Books,” 
and “Picture Books.” The bibliographies cover one hundred pages and list with 
brief, appropriate comments approximately two thousand books suitable for 
children from four to sixteen years of age. The book concludes with a fifty-page 
presentation of books allocated to the various grades from the kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. 

The authors, Emelyn E. Gardner and Eloise Ramsey, of Detroit, Michigan, 
modestly disclaim originality in their work. However, it is no insignificant task 
to have surveyed the vast amount of literature in this field and to have ade- 
quately and attractively presented the essence of the whole movement for im- 
proving the guidance of children’s reading. 

A Handbook of Children’s Literature will be of inestimable service to every 
children’s librarian. It is significant that the work of preparing the book was 
done in Detroit, which has the distinction of being the leader in school-library 


development. 
R. L. LYMAN 


Scientific light on the reading type of study.—Recent years have seen a very 
great increase in the interest which centers in the study problem. Probably no 
phase of the problem has aroused so much concern as has the reading phase. It 
has already been attacked from a multitude of different angles, but a recent pub- 
lication? presents in admirable fashion the results of a group of experiments made 
to determine the relative merits of several different ways of studying textbook 
and supplementary-reading lessons. 


t Emelyn E. Gardner and Eloise Ramsey, A Handbook of Children’s Literature. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1927. Pp. x+354. $2.00. 

2 Carter V. Good, The Supplementary Reading Assig t. Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1927. Pp. xiv-+228. 
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One of the outstanding features of the book is its scientific character. It is 
not a book of opinions on how to read or study but a book of facts derived from 
careful scientific investigations. The attack is a many-sided one, each chapter 
presenting the findings for a different type of technique of study and each form- 
ing a rather complete unit. The author does not make the mistake of assuming 
all study or reading to be the same. He conducts separate studies to evaluate 
normal reading, rapid reading, skimming, intensive analysis, outlining, etc. 

Several different criteria are used to evaluate the procedures just mentioned: 
(1) information, (2) problem-solving ability, (3) the sensing of relationships, (4) 
reproduction of ideas, and (5) permanency of retention. Each of the various 
procedures is tested by each of these criteria, and, as a general rule, the results 
favor the extensive procedures as contrasted with the intensive procedures. The 
strictly scientific reader will possibly regret that the author failed to include cal- 
culations to show the statistical reliability of the differences discovered, but the 
consistency of the results throughout the many different experiments compen- 
sates to some extent for this lack. 

What has been said of the scientific character of the book should not leave 
the impression that it is unsuited to the non-scientific reader. It is not like the 
usual research report or Doctor’s dissertation. It is exceedingly free from tech- 
nicalities, is written in simple language and interesting style, and is exceptionally 
well organized, It has a splendid system of topical headings, which are expres- 
sive of the content. Each chapter has a helpful summary in the form of a list of 
the main points of the chapter. In addition, each chapter contains a section on 
“applications to school procedure” to help translate the scientific conclusions 
into everyday practice. A bibliography of forty-two titles directs the reader to 
other investigations of a kindred nature. 

The book lends itself exceedingly well to the extensive type of reading which 
it recommends, a rare achievement in a work of such scientific character. 

C, C. CRAWFORD 

Correlating various branches of instruction in English.—The latest language 
series designed for the junior high school grades emanates from the schools of 
New York City. The outlook for English instruction in the metropolis is indeed 
encouraging if the procedures embodied in this series are even approximately 
carried out in the schools. The directing of children’s experiences on the basis 
of Thinking, Speaking and Writing is a far cry from the 40 per cent of the English 
time devoted to formal grammar in the seventh and eighth grades which until 
recently prevailed in New York City. 

This series, like all the best modern textbooks, is in reality an elaborate 


t Thinking, Speaking and Writing: Book One, by Mabel Holman, Donald Lemen 
Clark, and Benjamin Veit, pp. x+322+-iv; Book Two, by Hallie Lee Jameson, Donald 
Lemen Clark, and Benjamin Veit, pp. x +372; Book Three, by Edwin Van B. Knicker- 
bocker, Donald Lemen Clark, and Benjamin Veit, pp. xii+428+-viii. Newark, New 
Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. 
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syllabus outlining a multitude of pupil activities. Discussion, directed to the pu- 
pils themselves, leads them into appropriate expressional situations, usually 
based on their own personal experiences and addressed to real audiences. For 
each year fifty units of work are outlined, each unit beginning with a composi- 
tional exercise. Drill in the mechanics of language is subordinated to expression. 
Pupils are led, not once but many times—in fact, invariably—to become ap- 
praisers of their own products. Sensible socialization of procedure is utilized but 
no orgy of project teaching is outlined. 

As the title of the series suggests, the authors conceive of speaking and writ- 
ing as the outward manifestations of thinking. They attempt successfully, the 
reviewer thinks, to intellectualize language instruction. They conceive of the 
English curriculum as a progressive series of pupil experiences in thinking. The 
only oversight of these admirable workers, if, indeed, it is an oversight, is that 
they do not find occasion to relate the thinking activities involved in reading, 
mainly receptive, with the thinking activities involved in expression, mainly 
inventive. . 

R. L. Lyman 


A comparison of types of elementary schools——Congestion in the public 
schools has led to the adoption of part-time sessions in many cities. Comparison 
of two types of part-time organization with each other and with the regular all- 
day system is the objective of a recent study.? 

Representative schools of the two-session type (in which some pupils come 
in the morning, others in the afternoon), the duplicate-session type (in which 
some pupils attend from 8:30 A.M. to 2:30 P.M., others from 9:30 A.M. to 3:30 
P.M.), and the regular all-day type were selected. Variations in conditions at- 
tending the three types are briefly described. Scores on intelligence, reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, and writing tests formed the basic data for the study. 

Mean educational scores in relation to mean intelligence scores for the three 
types of schools were compared. In addition, comparisons were made between 
groups which were “equivalent’’ with respect to seven variable factors. The dif- 
ferences were slight and not of complete statistical significance but were almost 
uniformly in favor of the part-time types of organization. Differences between 
the two part-time types were not noticeable. 

The study merely shows that pupils in the full-time and part-time systems 
are about equally successful on certain tests, giving no attention to those more 
indirect and less easily measured outcomes of education which must be con- 
sidered in a full evaluation of different types of schools. It therefore presents 
nothing conclusive as to the relative merits of full-time and part-time education. 
Suggesting the equality of the two in one phase of their work, it makes its 


Frank M. Quance, Part-Time Types of Elementary Schools in New York City: 
A Comparative Study of Pupil Achievement. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 249. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. viii+ 
50. $1.50. 
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contribution by indicating the necessity of attention to other and more vital 
points of comparison. 
The educator who fails to read this study is not handicapped thereby in 


his professional understanding. LLB 
. L. Biarr 


A book for teachers in the intermediate grades——The intermediate grades 
constitute a division of the elementary school which has been relatively neglect- 
ed. There is an increasing interest in the problems of these grades, however, 
and a new book? in this field will be welcomed. 

The authors have drawn on their experience in training teachers for the 
intermediate grades to prepare a textbook which will be useful either for normal- 
school classes or for teachers in service. After describing the changing organiza- 
tion and objectives of the intermediate grades and the psychological character- 
istics of children in these grades, the authors deal with each of the school sub- 
jects, giving a brief treatment of the psychology of the subject and its place in 
the curriculum but devoting most of the space to methods and devices. The 
last two chapters deal respectively with dramatization and projects. The proj- 
ect or problem-solving method is emphasized throughout. The descriptions of 
actual school practices which have been adopted by successful teachers are a 
valuable feature of the book. Such descriptions illustrate and enliven every 
chapter. A good annotated bibliography and the usual summaries and problems 
for discussion are appended to every chapter. 

The faults of the book are those inherent in an attempt to compress child 
psychology, general and special methods, the curriculum, and the psychology 
of the school subjects into a single book. Some passages are dry, abstract sum- 
maries, but these only serve to emphasize the fact that more time is needed for 
courses for training teachers. As a whole, the book is useful and will no doubt 
be widely used as a textbook in schools where intermediate-grade teachers are 
trained. It should prove equally useful as independent reading for teachers al- 


ready in service. 
R. C. ScarF 


Unit instruction in language and composition.—At last there is an elementary 
English series? which makes a very commendable effort to unify the various 
branches of instruction in the mother-tongue. Instead of the usual hodgepodge 
of grammar, spelling, dictation, oral composition, and the rest, the authors of 
English Step by Step have presented for the elementary grades a series of attrac- 
tive stories and have grouped around these stories all the English activities. 


* George Earl Freeland, Roxana Morton Adams, and Katharine Hedges Hall, 
Teaching in the Intermediate Grades. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xviii+ 
308. $2.15. 

2 Ellen A. G. Phillips and Cecil A. Kidd, English Step by Step: Third Year, pp. 
xviii+260, $0.80; Fourth Year, pp. xx+344, $0.96; Fifth Year, pp. xx+476, $1.08. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. ; 
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Adequate drill on the minimal essentials of grammar and spelling is interspersed 
throughout the course. The attractive colored pictures are certain to add to the 
children’s enjoyment of the books. 

R. L. LyMan 
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